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Editorial 


R. C. Stearnes 


[uz JoURNAL wishes to pay sincere tribute 

the earnest, faithful and efficient work of 
RK. C. Stearnes as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Only a thorough knowledge of the written and 


nu 


unwritten history of the State’s educational sys- 


m during the past thirteen years, will reveal 


the valued part he bore in its steady line of ad- 
vancement, 


Enough is known already, however, 
give him the coveted distinction of being one 
vho served the State well.” 


mit 
ray nN 


ming to the Department of Public Instruc- 
in 1905, as secretary of the State Board 
‘ Education, he bore an active part in the mo- 
itous reforms of the period, and in company 
h his executive chief, and later alone stood the 
hing test of seeing those reforms put into 
As secretary he enlarged the bounds 
‘his office until it became one of executive 


€ and strength. 





Upon the resignation of 


Mr. Eggleston in 1913 he became superintendent. 
Here his varied knowledge of school affairs, his 
ripened experience, and his boundless energy stood 
him in good stead. He worked ceaselessly for the 
interests of the schools — amplifying the reforms 
of the past, and inaugurating new ones, to suit the 
ever-increasing demands of modern progress. 
Economy and efficiency were the watchwords of 
his administration, and very earnestly and very 
loyally and very unselfishly he sought to trans- 
late their spirit into fruitful action. 


His administration as secretary and superin- 
tendent is now a matter of public record. It 
covers a period of thirteen years —years full 
of debate, change and readjustment. Viewing it 
from the standpoint of achievement, one must 
accord it a large measure of success; viewing it 


in light of recent events, one must remember that 


reform work leaves many scars, and that in con- 
sequence public servants not infrequently suffer 
most where they have labored most loyally. 











Elect Teachers Early! 


Elect teachers next 


session ! 


early this spring for 


THe JourNAL cannot urge this point too 
strongly upon division superintendents and dis- 
trict boards. 
sion should be a sufficient warning against delay. 


The experience of the present ses- 


Many schools have remained closed simply be- 
cause large numbers of teachers have left the 
State to enter the employ of the Federal Govern- 
ment. From present prospects the situation next 
session will be even more serious. Certainly it 
will be no better. Hence, the wisdom of “taking 
time by the forelock” and ensuring the safety of 
the schools as far as possible. 


To accomplish this end more money will al- 
most certainly be needed. Larger salaries will 
probably be asked by well trained teachers for 
two obvious reasons, viz.: the ever-increasing 
cost of living, and the high salaries offered by the 
Federal Government. The budgets of trustees 
will have to be arranged with this point in view 
for next session. This fact should also be borne 
in mind when the supervisors and councilmen 
are asked to make the annual spring levies. 

The session ahead of us is going to be fraught 
with difficulties from an economic standpoint. It 
will be a “war session” in a restrictive sense. We 
will have to economize and sacrifice to the limit 
of our capacities. We might as well prepare now 
to meet its detuands as best we may. 

To trustees we would suggest a few practical 
points: increase of local levies, diminution of 
building, closing of small, poorly attended schools, 
and opposition to the creation and continuation 
of so-called “high” schools in communities where 
neither numbers nor funds justify the outlay. 


To teachers we would advise the closest scru- 
tiny of alleged high salaried positions in Wash- 
Will the conditions — 
hours, surroundings, accommodations, etc. — 
prove satisfactory? Will the apparent increase in 
salary offered prove a substantial one, when the 
increased cost of living is considered in such 
Washington? How 
such, items as board, 


ington and elsewhere. 


over-crowded centers as 
about the added cost of 


carfare and dress? 
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After authoritative information is secured on 
these points, then let the difference be weighed 
between the advantages of the position offered jp 
Washington and those enjoyed “at home,” with 
some increase, perhaps, of salary incident to the 
latter. If a small balance still exists in favor of 
the outside position, suppose the door of patriotic 
service be opened for the admission of. this 
thought: Where can I render best service to my 
country in her hour of need — here, where I am 
training her children to be useful citizens and to 
take the place of those who have gone to war, 
or there — possibly in Washington — where 
may occupy some stenographic or other clerica! 
position, which could be just as readily filled by 
some one not qualified to teach? | 

If this question can be answered fairly, we 
have no fear of the “extra salary” question in 
Washington. Virginia is doubly in need — she 
must not only furnish her quota of national 
war support, but must in the meantime educate 
her children on extremely limited means. 

As she cannot compete with Washington prices, 
it remains for her teachers to decide how much 
she shall suffer in her double hour of need— 
yea, and how much they are willing to sacrifice to 
keep that suffering from being vitally injurious! 


Superintendent Harris Hart 


Descended from a family devoted to educa 
tional interests, Mr. Harris Hart brings to the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
a traditional as well as a practical knowledge of 
school affairs. 


He secured his early education in the ¢le 


mentary schools and academies of the state] 


and later graduated from one of its progressiv¢ 
colleges. After taking courses lM 
Northern universities he returned to Virgina] 
where for a number of years he has been ¢t 
‘ His successful 


special 


gaged in public school work. 
experience as a teacher has been supplemente 

. —, a : rt 
by executive training. As School Examine 


. S oes 
Superintendent of Schools and member oft 

State Board of Education, he has become # 
quainted with the administrative bran 


~h of th 
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local and state-wide stand- 


both 


system from 


\\ such experience and training, coupled 
hearty endorsement of his fellow- 
his administration begins very aus- 

y. Tue JourNnav invokes the cordial 

of the State in its behalf and wishes 
that large measure of success which the 
terests at stake demand. 


ie JouRNAL has received a pamphlet contain- 
proceedings of the Superintendents’ Asso- 
at the Roanoke Conference of 1917. The 
ts are extremely interesting and instructive 
‘serve a place on every school officials desk 
the State. In our last issue we published one 
he many excellent papers — that on “School 
rustees,”” by Dr. J. P. McConnell, in this num- 
“Drawing and the 
I.” by Miss De Kalb, and “The County Unit 
Supt. G. L. H. Johnston. THe 
NAL commends the superintendents on their 


two more 





we print 
stem,” by 


sion to print the proceedings of their annual 
tings. Such fine material deserves perma- 
t recordation. 


Patriotism and Good Business 


sa patriotic service and as a business step 

‘first importance THE JOURNAL wishes that 
school in the State would form a War 

gs Stamp Club. The country needs the 

y to carry on the great war, and the peo- 

{ Virginia —especially those of small 

iis — need to form the invaluable habit of 

ug. Both ends can be accomplished in the 

e ‘ possible manner by the organization of 
nit Stamp Clubs —a plan superior in many 





sto the savings bank idea now prevalent 
me schools. 


lieving that the teachers and pupils of the 
ls of the State owe the Government a 
tic service, and that one of the best means 
‘charging it lies in the organized purchase 

Savings Stamps, THE JOURNAL presents 
llowing facts concerning them: 
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As an investment they are absolutely secure. 
They are backed by all the resources of the 
United States, whose bonds 
against depreciation. They are gilt-edge com- 
pound-interest bearing bonds, redeemable at any 


are guaranteed 


time with interest upon ten days’ notice. There 
is no chance of loss so long as the United 
States of America endures — so long as a $5.00 
bill can be cashed, the War Savings Certificates 
will be worth full value. 


As an investment, these certificates are in a 
themselves. The manner in which 
the Government has provided for the saving 
of amounts as small as twenty-five cents af- 
fords the greatest opportunities for thrift. The 
entire plan centers around the purchase of 
stamps from any post office or other authorized 


class by 


agency. 


There are two kinds of War Savings Stamps 
—the smaller, called Thrift Stamps, cost 
twenty-five cents each; the larger, called War 
Savings Stamps, have a maturity value of $5.00 
There also are two kinds of cards on 
which to keep the Stamps 


each. 
a thrift card con- 
taining spaces for sixteen Thrift Stamps; and 





a War Savings Certificate containing sapces 
for twenty War Savings Stamps. 


It takes sixteen Thrift Stamps at twenty- 
five cents each, or $4.00, to fill the Thrift Card. 
Such a card, plus a few cents in cash according 
to the month during which the exchange is 
made, is exchangeable for a $5.00 War Savings 
Stamp. Thrift Stamps do not earn interest un- 
til exchanged for the stamps of larger denomi- 
nation. 


Twenty War Savings Stamps are required 
to filla War Savings Certificate. War Savings 
Stamps cost $4.12 during January, 1918, and 
one cent additional .each month during the 
present year. ‘This increase in the purchase 
price represents the interest that will be paid 
those who find it necessary to redeem their 
stamps before the date of maturity on January 
I, 1923. This rate, which averages four per 
cent compounded quarterly, will be paid on 
every War Savings Stamp affixed to a War 
Savings Certificate and amounts to a cent for 
each calendar month. 
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No person is permitted to hold War Savings 
Stamps to an amount exceeding $1,000 matur- 
ity value. Different persons of the same family, 
however, may each hold that amount. At the 
present time such a “baby bond” would cost 


~ 


$828 and would be cashed for $1,000 on January 


iL, 1923. 

In order to give investors the greatest pos- 
sible protection, it has been provided that War 
Savings Certificates m Ly be registered with any 
postmaster as soon as purchased, thus insuring 


the owner against loss or theft. 


There are several reasons why this plan was 


adopted by the Government, and each of them 
is an excellent one why small investors should 
take advantage of it. In the first place, it en 
courages the practice of thrift and makes say. 
ing easy in permitting the purchase of stamps 
in small denominations. Then it pays an un 
usual interest rate, prevents the tying up of money 
for long periods, as in the case of Liberty Bonds, 
and still possesses all the qualities of safety 
which they have. 

THe JOURNAL trusts that every teacher in the 
State will read these facts, and take up the ques- 
tion at once of forming Thrift Stamp Clubs. 


New School Officers—Department of Education 





Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public {n- 
struction. 

W. RK. Smithey, Secretary State Board of 
Education. 

John Crosby, Auditor-Statistician. 

J. N. Hillman, Supervisor of Teacher-Train- 
ing. 

S. P. Duke, Supervisor of High Schools. 

W. sl Hodges, Supervisor of Rural Schools. 

EK. E. Worrell, Supervisor of Graded Schools. 

A. D. Wright, Supervisor of Colored Schools. 


Thomas D. Eason, Supervisor of Agriculture. 


Harris Hart 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Harris Hart, who became Superintendent of 
Public Instructor on February 1, 1918, has had 
training and experience which fit him well for 


the important duties he assumes. 


His early education was obtained at elemen 
tary schools and private academies. He en- 
tered Richmond College and completed in two 
years the requirements for his degree. During 
the summer succeeding he pursued graduate 
work at the University of Chicago and for two 
summers took special work at Harvard Uni 
versity. 


Mr. Hart’s first teaching was in elementary 
and high school work. After three years of 





Photo by Foste! 


Harris Hart 
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he came to Roanoke city as a high 
tructor, and the following summer, 
was abroad, he was elected principal 
h school. After serving in this capac- 
years he became in 1905 a member 
te Board of Examiners and had gen 
ision over twenty counties and three 
In 1909 he be 


schools in 


Southwest Virginia. 
perintendent of Roanoke 
h position he held until two or three 
assuming his duties as State Super- 
Mr. Hart served on the State Board 
tion for two terms. 


W.R. Smithey 


Secretary State Board of Education 


Every teacher and school official in the State 
s interested in knowing something of the one 
whose charge have been committed the 
‘ting duties of Secretary of the State Board of 
tion, and who, by occupying this position, 
omes the “strong right arm” of the State Su- 
rintendent; and it will be a source of gratifi- 
ation to know that this office is in the hands 
fa “prepared man.” 


Wiliam R. Smithey is well and favorably 


1 throughout the State. He is the son of the 
Rev. W. R. Smithey, who served the Vir- 
ia Conference faithfully for thirty years, and a 
phew of Dr. R. B. Smithey, who has been a 


lessor in Randolph-Macon College for the past 
years. 
\f 


MT. Smit 


they has been an industrious student 
ring his entire life and, although he has been 

hing regularly since 1903, not failed 
uring that time to pursue his studies syste- 


has 


tically. His high school work was done at 


tase City and Randolph-Macon Academy at 
if itord ( ity. 
‘nthe year 1902 Mr. Smithey received his 
A RQ 1 - < 
>. degree at Randolph-Macon College, and 
17 


wing year received his M. A. degree 
nstitution. In the fall of 1903 he 
Placed in charge of the department of 
tics in the Richmond High School, 
ed in this position until 1907, when 
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he was selected by the school board of Peters 
burg to become the supervising principal of the 
high school in that city. 


In 1913 he was elected as registrar of the 
Harrisonburg Normal School. He served as 
registrar of the regular school and director of 
the of this until 


1916. Before taking up his duties at Harrison 


summer normal institution 
burg he had taught in the summer schools at 
Norfolk and Big Stone Gap, and in 1907-1908 
he was president of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of Virginia. 

During the time that Mr. Smithey was con 
nected with the Petersburg High School and 
the Harrisonburg Normal School, he was also 


Photo by Foster 


Dr. WittiaAmM R. SMITHEY 


Secretary State Board of Education 
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pursuing regular work leading to his doctor’s 
He spent one summer at the Univer 
Uni- 


degree. 
sity of Virginia, 
versity of Chicago, and attended three summer 


another summer at the 


sessions at the University of Wisconsin. In 
the fall of 1916 he entered the University of 
Wisconsin as a graduate student and received 
his Ph. D. degree in education and sociology from 
that institution at the end of the first semester 
of 1917-1918. He came direct from the univer- 
sity to assume his duties as Secretary of the 
State Board. It will be gratifying to the friends 
of the new Secretary to know that during the 
entire period that he was a graduate student of 
the University of Wisconsin he was also in- 
structor in the department of education in that 
institution. 

One who is so thoroughly equipped educa- 
tionally, and who has had such vital and inti- 
mate touch with the teaching forces of this 
State, is surely well fitted to perform the duties 
of the office of the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education most acceptably, both to the 
Board itself and to the great body of workers 
throughout this State who must come through 


him to the Board. 


S. P. Duke 
Supervisor of High Schools 

Mr. Samuel P. Duke, State Supervisor of 
High Schools, comes to the Department of 
Public Instruction well equipped for the work 
that is to be under his charge. 

Mr. Duke received his B. A. degree from 
Randolph-Macon College in 1906 and his M. A. 
degree from Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1913. For several years he was 
principal of the Chase City High School and 
the State held 
at this place. After leaving Chase City he 
became supervising principal of one of the 


conductor of Summer School 


grammar schools in Richmond city and while 
in this position he gave evidence of unusual 
capacity as an educational leader. While as- 
sociated with the Richmond system he was 
supervisor of the vacation schools and gave 
much thought and attention to this important 
phase of school work. Throughout his entire 
experience in the public school system of the 
State he has given special attention to high 
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Photo by 
S. P. Duke 
State Supervisor of High Schools 


school conditions in Virginia and he has been 
prominently associated with the State Teach 
ers’ Association. 

After receiving his degree from Teachers 
College he was selected as professor of educa 


tion in the State Normal School for Women at ‘ 
Farmville, and for the past several years has th 
been director and principal of the training bin 
school of this institution. 

It should be a source of gratification to th pro 
teachers in the State that the new Superviso! Fay 
of High Schools has had such thorough trait ni 
ing and experience in secondary school work yea 
and the friends of education in the State mé) H 
rest assured that the high school situati nt dep: 
fallen into competent hands. Mr. Duke 1s 4 kl. 
man of untiring energy and splendid natlt educ 


ability. 
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Thomas D. Eason 


Supervisor of Agriculture 


Mr. Lhomas D. Eason, Supervisor of Agri- 
is a native of South Carolina. After 

ne his B. S. degree in Agriculture from 
son College, he was a graduate student 





Tuomas D. Eason 





Supervisor of Agriculture 


y «idinstructor in the A. & M. College of North 
Carolina and later professor of natural science 
in Lincoln Memorial University, Tenn. For 

se ‘ie Past six years he has been professor of 

a viology and agriculture in the Farmville Nor- 

| School. Here he was instrumental in im- 

the school department of the Farmville 
rvisor ‘arm and School Fair. He has been superin- 


ee ident of the school department for three 
worth years past. 


h¢ as 
) 


ving 


‘le organized the science and agricultural 
“partment of the State University School of 
“@homa, and later was a graduate student in 
‘Ucation at the University of Vermont in the 


1.1 
hk 
Al 
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summer of 1914 and at the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, in 1917. 

During the summers of 1915-16 he lectured 
at Tri-County Institute for teachers at Ocean 
City, Md., on teaching of agriculture and ele- 
mentary science. 

He has devoted some time to civic league 
work and has been interested in matters per- 
taining to health and sanitation in rural dis- 
tricts. He was president of the science section of 
the State Teachers’ Association for three years. 
He endeavored to make the course of study 
practical so as to meet the everyday needs of 
the various localities of the State. 

With such training and scholarship he should 
Agriculture in the Department of Education. 
prove eminently successful as Supervisor of 





Photo by Foster 
Joun Crospy 


Auditor-Statistician 
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John Crosby 
Auditor, Statistician 
John Crosby was born in Augusta county, 
Va., reared on a farm; at- 
tended the public schools in said county ; grad- 


Pel ptember g, 1808; 


uated from |unsmore’s Business College at 
Staunton, Va.; was bookkeeper and accountant 
With Col. John B. Cochran 
he organized the Planters Bank at Staunton, 


Va. He was deputy clerk of the circuit court for 


for fifteen years. 


\ugusta county for eighteen years. During that 
time he was also clerk of the board of super- 
visors for said county, which brought him in 


school of this 


close touch with the system 
State. As clerk of the board of supervisors he 
audited the books and accounts of the county 
treasurer and all the the 


and district officers for said county. He is a 


accounts of county 


JOURNAL 
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OF 


member of Trinity Episcopal church of Staun 
for the city of Staunton on March 8, 1908, and 
treasurer for the past eleven years. 
member of the council of the city of Staunton 
for three consecutive terms and served as pres 
ident of that body for two terms. While a 
member of the council of the city of Staunton 
he conceived the idea of the city manager pla 
for municipal government, which was adopted 
for the city of Staunton on March 8, 1908, and 
which has been adopted by more than 250 cities 
and towns in the United States, and is now 
being considered for adoption by New York 
and Chicago. Previous to his appointment as 
auditor for the State Board of Education, Mr 
Crosby was one of the secretaries of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, of which committee Hon. H 


He was a 


D. Flood is chairman. 


Negro Farmers Meet Wartime Demands 





WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY, Hampton, Va., February, 1918 


John B. Pierce, a Tuskegee-Hampton graduate, 
who is the district negro agent of the farm demon- 
stration work in Virginia and is responsible for 
the work of twenty-two county agents, who, in 
turn, are helping some 5,000 negro farmers, is a 
leader who has won his position of respect and 
authority thtough untiring, unselfish, and intelli- 


gent service. 


The recent “Hampton Institute Wartime Con- 


ference,” he summarizes as follows: 


Dr. FrIssELL’s VISION REALIZED 


“This has been the best farmers’ conference 
I have noticed how the 


we have had at Hampton. 


farmers have developed in the past ten years 
since demonstration work has been among them. 
The negro farmers are better acquainted than 
ever before with their soils, crops, and live-stock 


all of which they are handling successfully. 


“The material growth of country-bred colored 


people was well illustrated in the interesting 
stories which the colored farmers told of their 


successes. The improvement of their homes and 


home life, schools and churches was most re- 
markable, especially to one who saw the | 
ginning. 

“The great possibilities for negro improvement! 
in rural life was one of the visions of the late Dr 


Hollis B. Frissell, principal of Hampton tr 


1893 to 1917.” 


TRAINING THE LEADERS 


The Hampton conference brought together se 


eral hundred representative negro farmers, 
well as the industrial supervising teachers ™ 


no Tit 


farm demonstration agents who are helping ™ 


“are 


colored people throughout Virginia to secu 


ereater returns from their land; to improve ! 


schools, homes, and churches, and to become 0 


ter citizens. 
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The conference considered in detail what col- 
.J people have been doing and what they can 
io to help win the world war for democracy. 


r From the discussions it was made clear that 

g the colored people of Virginia are for the most 

oart using wisely the extra money return which 

n they have received during the past season from 
eir abundant crops. 


Virginia negroes are paying off their old debts 
nd are improving their homes, schools, and 
es. They are learning to save, for them- 
lves and their stock, food supplies, which, in 
ther years, they bought on time prices. 


War-SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 


\{. 


H Major Allen W. Washington, commandant of 
wets at Hampton Institute, who has been ap- 


1! ted by 


Col. Thomas B. McAdams as director 
ithe War-Savings Campaign among Virginia’s 
lored people, described in detail the use of the 
hriftand War Stamps. He urged the colored 
lers to induce their neighbors to save their 
ney and help Virginia meet its quota of 
{5,000,000 in savings during 1918, by having 


ry colored man, woman, and child in the State 


$20 


at PRoGREss THrouGu Co-opERATION 


D 
} 


Kev. \. S. George, a preacher-farmer of Surry 
unty, Va., the way in which his 
ail : ° : 

h had become the important rallying point 


described 


‘Rust in Clothes.” 
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for the good work which has been done by the 
industrial supervising teacher of Surry county 
and the farm demonstration agent, both of whom 
are active factors in bringing new life to people 
living on the land. 

J. R. Hutcheson, Blacksburg, Va., 
director of extension work in Virginia, spoke on 
“The Value of Thrift in War Times.” W. T. B. 
Williams, field agent, Hampton Institute, showed 
the colored farmers how futile it is for them to 


assistant 


secure large farms, unless they are willing to do 
all that they possibly can for the improvement of 
the public schools which must train the citizens 
of to-morrow. 

Fred. 5S. 
Hampton Institute, gave a practical talk on 
“Raising Poultry for Profit,” in which he showed 


Gammack, instructor in poultry, 


the country people how they could distinguish be- 
tween layers and non-layers. 

Mabel E. Williams, a member of the Hampton 
senior class, gave a demonstration in “Handling 
J. Thomas Braye, a member 
of the Hampton fourth year class in agriculture, 
gave a demonstration in the use of the “Babcock 
Tester.” 

Negro farmers who had won unusual success 
in spite of heavy handicaps, related their experi- 
ences to the profit of one another and especially 
to the profit of the entire Hampton School, which 
is committeed to the policy of helping in every 
possible way the men, women and children who 
gain for themselves and for their white neighbors 
a living from the soil. 
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A Little Talk to Teachers of Literature 





By J. C. METCALF, University of Virginia 
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It was a great French critic, I believe, who 
said that “Art is a bit of nature seen through a 
temperament.” Now, literature is an art, and I 
should be inclined to say that literature is a bit 
of nature, human or other, interpreted through a 
personality. It was a favorite idea of Carlyle 
that history is the essence of biographies. There 
is much more of truth in the assertion that litera- 


After all, 


that which differentiates a piece of scientific writ- 


ture is the quintessence of personality. 
ing from a piece of purely literary composition is 
that subtle personal touch, that diffusive flavor, 
which is an indispensable element in what we call 
style. No definition of style is entirely satisfying, 
because style cannot be dealt with scientifically ; 
it is too elusive, too impalpable; literature is not a 
science, but an art. Poetry and the more heigh- 
tened, colored forms of prose, appeal primarily 
to the emotions and the imagination and not to the 


knowing faculty. 


If this conception of literature be correct, it 
naturally follows that a merely formal way of 
teaching it will not lead to the best results. I am 
always distrustful of laboratory methods in deal- 
ing with literature. I sometimes wonder whether, 
with all our machinery of analysis, dissection, and 
parallel reading, we teachers really succeed as well 
as we fancy we do. We believe in the ‘divinity 
of the diagram and the sacredness of the outline, 
applying the quantitative method to things which 
should be spiritually discerned; and we are in- 
clined to boast of immediate, tangible results. In 
my cynical moments, I am tempted to execrate 
such methods as leading only to vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. But in my saner moments I know 
that a certain amount of formalism is unavoid- 
able; the task must be done, the pedagogical 
pound of flesh exacted, the marks turned in, the 
salary earned, and Johnny and Mary put through 
the mill, especially Johnny. It is harder to catch 
Johnny than Mary. Yes, a certain amount of 
formalism is necessary; it is good to submit to 


the yoke in one’s youth. The young animal must 


be tamed, must be domesticated ; but it is stil] ap 
open question who is the more chastened in the 
Personally, | 


i 


process, Johnny or the teacher. 
should vote for the teacher. 


If we do not get beyond the formal approach 
to literature in our teaching, we haven't really 
taught it. We may insist that all the references 
be looked up in the notes (the fewer notes the 
better), that elusive allusions be explained, that 
the meanings of words be clear (a very vital thing, 
of course), that paragraphs and sections be 
analyzed —and still fall short in our teaching 
We may even succeed in making a boy or git! 
cordially dislike poetry, for instance ; or acquire a 
distaste for it through an impression that it is so 
much stuff for the exercise of a refined form 
of ingenious torture. We may talk a good deal 
about literature, giving dates, names, and periods, 
with critical opinions liberally interjected, and 
hopelessly confuse the youthful victim as to which 
is the building and which is the scaffolding 
Frequently, when I ask boys entering college how 
much English or American literature they have 
studied, they blithely reply that they have studied 
Halleck, or Long, or Metcalf! Thus we find our- 
selves among the immortals. 


At bottom, it is not a question of elimination; 
the things I have mentioned are good in their 
places; it is rather a question of emphasis. 4 
teacher who has read fairly widely until he or she 
has acquired a sense of relative values, will in al 
likelihood stress the vital things in a niece ol 
literature, whether it be classic or contemporary 
With a respectable background of knowledge, 
with a sense of humor, with real enthusiasm, @ 
teacher can readily win a responsive hearing on 
literature. Sympathy begets sympathy. No om 
more quickly detects indifference or insincerity 
If the teacher is inte 


Ay 


A stead 


Bluffing 


than the keen-eyed child. 
ested, the feeling will be contagious. 
glow of enthusiasm melts antipathy. 

art is a losing game. One need not substitute - 
rent periodicals or contemporary short stories r0f 









pre bl 


ill) 
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ndard forms of literature. It is not so much 
‘he material one uses or even the subject one 

‘hes, as the spirit one infuses into the mate- 
‘ial or subject, that counts. A good teacher can 
make any subject interesting. 


Probably the best evidence of the successful 


hing of literature is the desire of the pupil to 
| more of it voluntarily or to reread something 

» or less familiar through sheer pleasure. 

he teacher’s task is so to personalize a poem that 
‘omes for youth a treasure trove. Reading it 
loud often helps, provided one has an agreeable 
voice and a variable intonation. Poetry, like 
music, often sounds better than it looks. In the 
i old days we used to memorize more of it 
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and “say it aloud.” Dramatic poetry, for in- 
stance, ought to be vocally interpreted — but 
that’s another story which I hope to take up 
later. 


It is not my purpose to afflict upon you a de- 
calogue of don’ts. In dealing with literature we 
are ministrants in the inner temple of the humani- 
ties. The one great commandment is this: Thou 
shalt not be legalistic and scientific! That is a 
sure way to kill the spirit, to kill two birds with 
one stone — your poet and your pupil. Use any 
methods you will, but remember that out of the 
heart are the issues of life. If you and I, my 
fellow-teachers, succeed in teaching literature, it 
is mainly because our hearts are in it. 


é Economy in Learning in the Primary Grades 





MINNIE LEE DAVIS, Supervisor Primary Grades, Richmond City Schools 





e Problems in Arithmetic and Causes of Waste 
in the Recitation 





Problems in Arithmetic 


Vl. ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Kinds of Problems.— Problems should be used 
vitalize arithmetic, to make arithmetic real. 


tion fmm Liey should help the child interpret the social 
their MB 2d economic experiences of life and to give 

A practice in thinking through or solving practical 
r she MMM problems demanded by life. Problems should 





in all MM “eve the following characteristics: 


'hey should be real, actual as opposed to 
cial. They should arise naturally out of 
(uantitative experience, which demands 
‘solution. To this end, the teacher should 
i P vide the following activities: keeping store, 


ing 


ying number games and keeping scores, mak- 
projects in domestic arts, domestic science, 
nual training, making school gardens, 


‘kages by express or parcel post, send- 





sages by telephone or telegraph, having a 
Svinoe hanl- é ° ° e ee 
fot gs bank, parties or picnics, raising funds for 
i VOTround i. > c . 
sound equipment, for school tibrary, for 





school-room decorations, and for Christmas bas- 
kets, considering the value of crops raised, of 
fruits and vegetables canned, organizing poultry 
and corn clubs; finding the cost of keeping a pet. 
These activities will suggest others to the teacher 
may relate the purchases he made at a grocery 
who tries to make the school a place where chil- 
dren really live. 


2. Problems may be “described,” that is, re- 
lated either orally or in writing, provided they de- 
scribe some real or actual situation. Thus a child 
store, or his experience in mailing packages, or 
the cost of being a Boy Scout, ete. The school 
has to resort to the described problems in order 
to give the necessary drill, but the teacher should 
always give the necessary setting in order to 
make the problems seem real to the children. In 
presenting a new process, the teacher should al- 
way use real problems at the beginning and should 
show the difference clearly between the real and 
the described problems. Children should be en- 
couraged to bring in problems that their parents 


and friends have had to solve from day to day. 
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3. Problems should be easy to solve and the 
processes to be used and their order should be 
known. The ordinary problems that are actually 
met in life are easy to solve. The real or de 


scribed problems in school should likewise be 


}. Some imaginary problems may be used 
provided they are life-like. Adults have occa- 
sion to solve imaginary problems when they con- 
sider the cost of a party dress they do not pur- 
chase, or the cost of a trip they do not take. Like- 
wise, children may be made to feel interested in 
finding the cost of a dress, or making candy for 


a fair, even though neither materializes. 


5. Problems should not present language diffi- 
culties. The teacher should carefully weigh each 


word the problem to see if children under- 


stand it. Technical words are not the only words 
in problems that give difficulty, such words as 
these, lawn, tank, guinea pig, representing, gild- 
ing, ete., give difficulty as well as contained in 
surface, area, cube, profit, amount, etc. The 
teacher should bear in mind also, that a written 
problem may be made “unreal” to the child, if it 
contains a word the written form of which is 
unfamiliar although the spoken or heard word is 
familiar. Again, problems should not be couched 
in the same expressions. A wider range of words 
is needed for problems, so that the child must 
think and not respond in a mechanical way to- 
certain set expressions of language. 

6. Problems should not present undesirable 
applications, such as Si} of an apple. Such 
problems as these should never be given as they 
never happen in life: (a) There are 9 rooms 
in a school, in each of which there are 48 chil- 
drens. Each child brought 9 cents for the war 
savings account. How much did the children in 
the school bring? (b) How many photographs 
} in. by 5 in. can be mounted in an album of 3 


pages, the space on each page being 8 in. by To in. 


2 
? 
(c) If the 25 envelopes of a package, each en- 
velope being 4 in. by 6 in. were placed the long 
way end to end, what would be the length of the 
rectangle so formed? How long would the rect- 
angle be if the envelopes were placed the narrow 
way, side by side? What would be its area? 
What would be the length and breath of the rect- 


angle formed by arranging the envelopes in five 


rows of five each? What would be 


should be given, not the fictitious cost. 


7. Catch problems should, as a rule, not | 
given. (a) I went into a store at g o'clock a 
came out at 10:30. While I was there, I bough; 


3 yds. of percale at 25c a yard, 2 spools of sj 


1 


1 


ts 
(d) Likewise, the actual cost of commodit; 


at 12c a spool, one silk waist for $7.50. 


padded to take the child’s mind off the real ques 
tion asked. It is fictitious and unreal and unl 
like. (b) What must you divide 48 by to ge 


and they should not be given even on the grow 


of affording drill on fractions and integers. 


A man bought 12 doz. eggs for $7.20. 


He sol 


them for 65¢c a dozen. How much did he | 


This problem is confusing and misleading 


never occurs in life. Why suggest that he los 


H 


long did | stay in the store? This problen 


» of 2 times 6? Life never offers such problem 


when he didn’t? Catch problems should not te 


given for the following reasons: (a) 


disciplinary theory has been exploded. 


enough practice in real or described problems t 
give the child power to think or reason in pract: 
cal situations. (b) Catch problems weaken the 
child’s confidence in his habits of responding 1 
situations. We do not want to make the chil 
skepitcal of every step he takes. A good thinker 
If he were 


is not skeptical of every thought. 


he would be too cautious and would not get fat 
When using catch problems prepare the child for 
them by saying: “I’m going to give you some 
problems. Be on your guard for I’m going! 
try to catch you.” Then give a variety of prob 
lems including some catch ones. Catch problen' 
may afford a useful exercise in reasonings. The 


do give relief and amusement. (c) 


exercises should be a force for organizing hab! 


| 


the extraordinary problems and bull 


child’s confidence in his power to think. 


Problem Solving— Teaching cl 


solve problems involves the following st 


1. Reading the problem. The 


quires the interpretation of the thoug! 


of all language difficulties and the powe 


T¢ 


enact or sense the situation. It also re 


analysis of the problem into what 


\eca 


] 


I 


+ 


ep 


The ( 
The re 3s 


no general reasoning ability. Moreover, life offer 


y 


up me 


euit 


not for opposing habits. Give the ordinat 
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In the third and fourth 


es and what it asks. 
in the higher grades —the children 


taught to make a simple, concise state- 
these two items. As soon as a child 
lity to think through problems, he may 
Other 


should be required “to stop and think.” 


from writing the statements. 


Sych aids as blackboard illustrations, objective 
ind substituting small figures in a simi- 
blem should be used. 


Planning the solution. Occasionally chil- 
should be asked to tell how they would solve 
blem and why they would proceed as they 
st. In 
sis and inaccuracies of statement. 


this explanation, avoid too much 
There is 
r of wasting time here, for children can do 
es easier than tell how to do them. 


Solving the problem. In general, have a 
ritten analysis of the problem and do not 
the numbers used. Translate the result 
: ot the processes or the answer into concrete terms. 


re are two reasons for not labeling the num- 
lirst, time is saved and speed attained ; 
nd, most people in life, both in business and 
ordinary transactions in arithmetic do not 
bers. Again children should work the 
the shortest way. Special practice in this 
ld be given in the higher grades. 
ustration: Yesterday I bought 15 gallons of 
gasoline at 24¢ a gallon for my automobile. 1 
gave the man a five dollar bill. What change did 
ven 24¢ cost of 1 gallon of gasoline. I bought 
. or iS gallons. I gave the man $5.00 
What change I received? 


» 24 95.00 
15 3.60 
é Ms 1O 
S260 Ans. $ -hange -ceived 
Ans. $2.40 change received. 
CI 


ing or verifying the result or an- 
ourth step is the one most neglected 
though in life it is always taken. 
uld form the habit of checking every 
most always children rely upon the 
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teacher to tell them, whether or not, the answer is 
correct. This, of course, is a pernicious habit, 
as in life the children must rely upon their own 
judgment and accuracy to determine whether they 
have solved a problem correctly. 

Teachers should carefully analyze the causes 
of the children’s failure to solve problems. The 
cause may be one or more of the following: lan- 
guage difficulties, lack of ability to re-enact the 
situation or to sense the meaning of the problem, 
Without a 


doubt the chief cause of children’s failure to solve 


or failure to calculate accurately. 


problems lies in the unreality, the remoteness 
from their interests and experiences of the prob 
lems we offer them. 

RECITATION PERIOD 


CAusES OF WASTE IN THE 


We are all conscious that our teaching of 


‘ 


arithmetic does not prepare the “graduate” of 
our elementary schools to solve the simple prob- 
lems that occur in life. We do not know the re- 
quirements for arithmetic in life, we give prob- 
lems that are unrelated to life, our methods of 
teaching are not based upon good psychological 
principles and our methods of conducting the 
The following are 
the 


recitation are often faulty. 


some of the causes of waste in recitation 


period : 


1. Time ts taken for the distribution of papers, 
for the writing of unnecessary headings and 
drawing of lines, and by the teacher writing the 
problems and examples upon the board during 


the recitation period. 


Remedy: Papers should be distributed be- 
fore school and children should write the neces- 
sary headings during a seat period. The teacher 
should write the problems on the board either 
before school or after school on the preceding 


day. 


2. Teachers sometimes dictate problems and 


allow children to record unnecessary details. 


Remedy: Children should be required to dis- 
criminate between the necessary and the unneces- 
sary details and set down only the essentials. 
still mumeographic 
sheets or cards or text-books instead of dictating 


Better have children’ use 


problems to them. 





PHE 


3. Examples with large numbers and difficult 
combinations and problems unrelated to life are 
given 

Remedy: Keep examples and problems rea- 


sonably simple. Give the ordinary problems and 


not the extraordinary. Give problems that are 


true to life situations. 
4. Sometimes the work is not apportioned ac- 
to the ability of the children. 


cording 

Remedy: Group children according to the 
ability in arithmetic, not according to their ability 
in reading. Give more to one group than to the 
other. Require more reasoning of the more ad- 
vanced group. 

5. Often the recitation is without purpose or 
aim. ‘To fill a period with problems or examples 
is not sufficient, for energy is dissipated and time 
wasted. 

I-very lesson as well as every seat 
The 


purpose may be (a) to increase speed, (b) to 


Remedy : 
work period should have a definite aim. 


increase accuracy, (Cc) to get a mastery over a 
given type of solution, (d) to form the habit of 
using certain short cuts, (e) to master one par- 
ticular combination or one step in one of the 
fundamental processes, ( f) to read problems, (g) 
to check answers, etc. 

6. Over drill entails as much waste and pro- 
duces as much inefficiency as insufficient drill. 

Remedy : drill, it 
should be varied, snappy and of short duration. 
It should be given frequently and with a particu- 


Because children tire of 


lar end in view. As soon as a process is well 


understood, all labeling should be discontinued, 
and short methods used. 


7. Children are often required to use the long 


methods. 

Remedy: Teach the children to use short 
cuts habitually in the higher grades. 

8. Much time is wasted by directing the at- 
tention of the entire class to the explanations 
needed only by a minority of the class. 

Remedy: Group the children into working 
groups according to their needs and _ abilities. 


Assign more work to the advanced group. Select 


from the group only those children who failed 
to solve the problem and explain it to them. Then 
send them back to work while explaining another 
problem to the particular children who could 
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not solve it. A change in our habit of requiring 
all children to stop work while a_ problem ; 
being explained will do much to reduce the was 
in our teaching. | 

9. The examination and marking of paper 
during the recitation period is another pret . 
lent source of waste. 


LLULCS 


Think how many minut 
the children sit idle waiting for their turn to haye 
their papers marked and how many minutes more 
they wait for the rest of the class to have their 
marked ! 

Remedy: The papers should be marked oy 
of the teaching hours and returned to the chi- 
dren during a seat period or before school. The 
papers should be neatly marked in order to pre. 
serve their neat appearance. 

In the next paper I shall discuss “The Drill 
Lesson,” and Seat Work in 
Arithmetic. 


Poems 


Standard Tests 


For first grade: 


The Little Plant 


In the heart of a seed, 

Buried deep, so deep! F, 
A dear little plant 

Lay fast asleep! 


“Wake!” said the sunshine rs 
“And creep to the light!” : 

“Wake!” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright 


The little plant heard \ 
And rose to see 

What the wonderful 
Outside world might be! 


— Kate L. Brown 


For second grade: 


Hepaticas a 
Little hepatica, why are you white? 
“T came in a snowstorm one wild, windy nig 
Little hepatica, why are you pink? 


“T woke from sweet dreams just 
think.” in 


arise. | Hare 
if Intise, here 


Little hepatica, blue are your eyes. 
“I keep there a bit of April’s blue skies.” 
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Ider by the river 

out her powdery curls, 

llow buds in silver 

little boys and girls. 

birds fly over 

oh, how sweet they sing! 
ppy children 

again ’tis spring. 

n grass comes creeping 


neath their feet; 


ear and sweet. 


‘cups are coming, 


‘sunny meadows 


the warm red clover, 
ps the violet blue, 


ide them all for you. 
— Celia Thaxter. 








For fourth grade: 


The Voice of the Grass 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere ; 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere ; 
All around the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here when the children play, 
In the bright and merry May. 


[ come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere ; 
In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you’ll meet, 
Cheering the sick at heart, 
Toiling his busy part, 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming, 

Nor hear my low, sweet humming ; 

For in the starry night 

And in the glad morning light, 


I come, quietly creeping everywhere. 


Here I come, creeping, creeping, everywhere; 
More welcome than the flowers 
In summer’s pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad 
And the merry bird not sad 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 


— Mary Howitt. 
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The Growth of the American High School 





GEO. W. GUY, Hampton, Va. 





The American high school is indigenous to our 
soil. In no other country has the experiment been 
tried of giving everybody’s child a high educa- 
tion. It is true that in the common schools all 
the great nations have made it compulsory for the 
masses to obtain the rudiments or what we some- 
times call the three R’s in education, but it re- 
mained for democratic America to work out a 
plan of educating her citizens upwards. In Euro- 
pen countries foremost in education the high 
schools were reserved for the upper classes and 
the leaders; the masses were taught to follow. 

During the early history of our Republic our 
high schools were rather limited in their scope 
and were demanded by a very small percentage of 
the people. Latin, Greek and mathematics con- 
stituted the backbone and the bulk of all instruc- 
tion. There was a uniform course for all and the 
school was chiefly a preparation for entering some 
of the denominational colleges. 

Wonderful progress has been made in the past 
half century. In addition to the learned profes- 
sions there are forty some vocations opened to 
young men of promise and industry and this has 
changed very materially our cur- 
The schools should teach those sub- 


necessarily 
riculum. 

jects of most worth to the people of the com- 
munity and nation. The maxim, “Teach the 
child the needs of the man,” is still applicable to 
our educational system. As one writer has very 
aptly expressed it: “Everything that is needed 
in the life and growth of the nation” should be 
taught and fostered in the schools. The school is 
the nation in embryo and if certain ideals are to 
be realized the school is the logical and only place 
in which to train the youth the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, as they are the voters 
of to-morrow and it is necessary that they have a 
clear vision of what is devolving upon them, 
with the gradual increasing demand that the 
secondary schools shall more thoroughly meet the 
needs of the new classes in the population which 
have turned to them for help and enlightenment. 


First to be introduced were history and litera. 
ture and then the modern languages. In the Jar. 
ter part of the last century came the sciences 


and 
the manual training, domestic arts, music, bysi- 
ness courses, and agricultural training. As 


Iverything we teach the child 
should function into his every-day experiences 


Bagley says: 
and emotions.” One can very readily see that 
with all these new vocational and cultural sub- 
jects added to the course that the old subjects 
would be reduced to only a small fraction of the 
time formerly alloted. From the three subjects 
above referred to I find from Superintendent 
Snedden’s article, entitled the “High School of 
To-morrow” over a hundred subjects covering 
every phase and activity of life. How shall we 
superintendents, principals and_ teachers bring 
order out of chaos? The schools are supported 
by the people and as a result they must serve 
them. The American idea is the greatest good to 
the greatest number. From the following courses 
of study we can very readily note the evolution 
of the American high school: 

First Year 
I<nglish, Composition and Literature 
Ancient History 
Latin 
Algebra Second Year 
english, Composition and Literature 
Medieval History 
Latin 
Geometry. 


Third Year 


Knglish Literature 
Modern English History 
Latin (or German) 
Physics (Geometry) 
Fourth 
English Literature 


Year 


American History and Government 
Latin or German 
Chemistry 
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-om the conservative course above given we 
«| a course something like the following: 


I. 
ANCIENT CLASSICAL 


First Year 


\ncient History 


Second Year 


\ eek 
slish 
Geometry 
Third Year 
Latin 
\ eek 
nglish 
Physics 
Fourth Year 
eek 
lish 
Chemistry 
II. 
MopERN LANGUAGES 
First Year 


\ncient History 
ick 
\lgebra 

Second Year 
German 
Medieval History 
English 
Geometry 

Third Year 

French (or Spanish ) 
Modern History 


} oe | 
nol 
4 Ng isn 


Fourth Year 
French (or Spanish) 
\merican History and Government 
English 


Bans? 
“Liective 


III. 
History-I-NGLISH 
First Year 

Latin or German 
Ancient History 
English 
Geometry 

Second Year 
Latin or German 
Medieval History 
English 
Geometry 

Third Year 
Modern History 
English 
Physics 
Drawing 

Fourth Year 


American History and Government 
English 
lective 
Elective 


IV. 
SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


First Year 
German 
Botany 
English 
Algebra 


Second Year 
German 
Zoology 
English 
Geometry 


Third Year 
Physics 
Drawing 
Trigonometry 
Elective 


Fourth Year 


Chemistry 

Drawing 

American History and Government 
Elective 
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V. 
BUSINESS COURSE 


First Year 
Any other course 

Second Year 
Any other course 


Third Y ear 
Spanish 
Susiness Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 

Fourth Year 
Spanish 
Business Practice 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law 
Shorthand 


There are to-day in different places the fol- 


lowing types of secondary schools: 


(1) The so-called cultural or general high 
school. 

(2) The manual training or technical high 
school. 

(3) The household arts school. 

(4) The commercial high school. 

(5) The agricultural high school. 


In the course of its evolution the high school 
has developed an extensive program of studies — 
four or five languages; English for every grade; 
mathematics for three or more years; two, three 
or four sciences, history for two or more grades 
and in addition manual training, domestic science, 
business subjects, music, agriculture, military 
training, etc. 

It will be seen from this vast multiplying of 
subjects, in addition to the new ones that are con- 
stantly added, that our only relief would be in 
the elective system. 

For a time, with the introduction of new sub 
jects less and less time was assigned to each with 
the result that when the report of the committee 
of ten was written many large high schools were 
giving twelve and fourteen weeks’ courses in 
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science, short courses in history and_ smatter. 
The 
committee at once saw the importance of giving 


ings of three or more foreign tongues. 


intensive instruction in these branches and to 
More than ever did it be- 
individual 


have fewer subjects. 
come that 
should take but a part of the entire range of 


necessary the student 


subjects open to him. Another tendency con- 
tributing to the flexible course of study was 
the increasing range of capacity and _ interest 
found in the students of the high school. An- 
other element in the development of the flexi- 
ble course grew out of the conception in the 
report of the committee of ten that it was of less 
importance what particular studies were pur- 
sued than what was the method employed for 
teaching them. 

The old idea that it was necessary to spend 
years of preparation in mastering Latin, Greek, 
etc., as a means of mental discipline was ques- 


tioned very seriously and the prevailing opi 
ion seemed to be that the same mental discip- 
line could be acquired in other subjects that wer 
logically arranged and properly organized. On 
this point educators have been wrangling for sev- 
eral decades and it is still a mooted question 1 
the minds of some people. Greek has been prac- 
tically taken out of all the high schools and Lati 
is fast losing its prestige. In the January number 
of the School Review, I find that Goucher Col 
lege and Columbia University no longer requir 
Latin for entrance. A large number of the un- 
versities and colleges make it optional. Th 
majority of the high schools give two years 
that gives them a knowledge that enables then 
to comprehend English better and get practic 
everything but the appreciation which can 
gotten better when they are older under mo! 
competent instruction in the college. A colleg' 
president recently told me that he would muc! 
rather for the high schools to give only the tw 
years as he wanted them to read the Cicero and 
Virgil under his Latin professor, so as to gett 
keen insight and appreciation. 

One of the great dangers in the elective sys 
is we are afraid that the students and 
may decide unwisely, but this matter s! 
be left exclusively with them. The committe 
consisting of the principal and an advisor) 
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f the faculty, should confer with the stu- 
| parent and this matter should be given 
. nsi le thought and study. 

: rors that have been made in the elective 
ive been in certain schools that left the 
matter to parent and student. True, they 
iid be consulted, but an advisory committee 
uld have the final voice in the matter. I am 
ng that the principal and his assistants 
re experts and have made a thorough study of 

the needs snd capacities of each child. 


[he best authorities in secondary education are 

practically a unit in their advocacy of a certain 

ft amount of elective work in the high school. 
or Where these authorities may differ is in the 
amount of election work thus permitted, the man- 

ner in which the choice of the studies is made 
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and in the recognition given for the work. In 
an impartial consideration of this subject we 
should not view the high school merely as a means 
This is one of its functions, but 
The high school of 


of preparation. 
probably the least of them. 
to-day has been appropriately called the People’s 
College, and its first and principal reason for ex- 
istence and for community support is because it 
affords training in keeping with the needs of the 
“The greatest good to every child” 
all its 


community. 
sheuld ever be the animating motive in 
instructions. The broadening of the curriculum 
f the medern high school is all in this direction. 
The high school with the so-called traditional 
course of studies and “hew to line” methods as 
its only offering would rightly be considered an 


anachronism of to-day. 


The Educational Value of Handwriting 





MARY R. BARNETTE, Department of Writing, Roanoke City Schools: 


Mn Instructor in Penmanship, University of Virginia Summer School 





There are few educators to-day, perhaps, who 
fully appreciate the educational value of hand- 
The teaching of no other subject in the 
‘urriculum has been so enslaved by tradition as 

tof writing. It has been the last of the “three 
R’s” to be influenced by twentieth century educa- 

al Teachers have followed, as it 
were, will-o-the-wisp methods of teaching this 
rt without realizing that there should be logical 
nd fundamental laws underlying the instruction 
as well as in other subjects. The result 
has been a vast amount of educational waste, re- 
and_ inefficient 


writing 
WilLILiC. 


methods. 


in this 


the uneconomical 


vays of teaching children to write. 


lting from 


it is now universally conceded that waste in 
iy line is unnecessary. Therefore, in efficiently 
naged corporations, there is no waste of time 
The real harm being done our pupils 
nile they are in the primary grades. To allow 
the lower grades to form one habit, 
id then give to the grammar grade teacher the 
louble task of destroying that habit while form- 
The 


her constitutes educational waste. 
relormation of a bad habit is more difficult than 


Tr effort. 


Iren in 


Mg anot 


the correct formation of a good one in the begin- 
ning. Surely it is economy in the long run to 
instruct for final efficiency rather than to force 
our pupils into a hothouse style of writing which 
raust needs be discarded later on. Arm move- 
ment is considered by modern educators to be 
far superior to finger movement. Therefore, 
children should be taught the right way from the 
beginning. Anything short of this is a useless 
While we abhor the 
false philosophy of the Germans, we cannot help 
but admire their efficiency. Is there waste of any 
kind in the well-managed concerns of the Ger- 
mans? Perhaps, one great lesson that we shall 
learn from this war will be the far-reaching ef- 
fect of efficiency. 


and harmful waste of time. 


Penmanship has more carrying power than 
any other branch of the educational tree, because 
it is used in co-ordination with practically all the 
other subjects. Students can think more clearly 
when they have this tool of thought formulation 
and expression well mastered. The pen is a 


facile instrument, and, as the pupil’s skill in its 


use increases, his mental development is un- 
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doubtedly more rapid. Pupils are not ready for 
real progress in their studies until their hand- 
writing is automatic, both as regards the forma- 


tion of letters and the mechanics of the art. 


Scientists tell us that the greatest invention of 
the race has been that of writing — the trans- 
ference to paper of symbols which convey one’s 
thoughts to another without the aid of the spoken 
word. Next to speaking, writing is the most im- 
portant medium of expression. It has a cul- 
tural value of its own. From an artistic and 
aesthetic point of view, the execution of beautiful 
script forms is of as much educational value as 
the painting of a picture. Again, muscular move- 
ment writing brings into activity a very valua- 
ble exercise in the co-ordination of mind and 


muscle. 


Handwriting is a tool —the second mode of 


Its greatest utility consists in ex- 


expression. 
pressing, recording and conveying thought to an- 
Like all great arts, it is the result of ages 
History tells us that 


other. 
of slow and gradual growth. 
it is hoary with antiquity. Says Geiger, “It is the 


*most marvelous art which was at all possible for 
man to create.” As an art, it is as useful as it is 
One authority describes it as the 
With 


these facts in mind, it behooves us to make a 


universal. 
vehicle that carries all the other subjects. 


careful study of and neglect no longer a subject of 


such inestimable value to the race. 


We may say, first, that writing has utilitarian 


value. It can be put to practical use every day 
of one’s life. It is an art that enters intimately 
into nearly every phase of life, particularly the 
social, economic and commercial. All other things 
being equal, the seeker of an office position, who 
writes the best hand, usually receives preference. 
We can appreciate the utilitarian value of good 


writing when we read the “want ads” in our big 


metropolitan dailies. Practically all of them say, 
“apply in your own handwriting.” Thus we see 
that good penmanship is a valuable asset, almost 
a necessity. 


The patrons of our public schools appreciate 
the utilitarian value of writing. Many of them, 
being illiterate, cannot judge whether we do ef- 
ficient work in other branches or not, but every 


one knows good handwriting when he sees it. 


EDUCATION 


Good work in this line encourages them to be 

lieve that we are teaching other subjects well, 
The fact that our students are obliged to 

to a business college to learn practical handwrit 


ing, after we have spent eight years teaching the 


how not to write, shows the utilitarian value o/ 


good writing. Why should our boys and girls 
compelled thus to spend time and money becaus: 
we failed to do our duty by them? Certainly th: 
very least that can be expected of the publi 
school is to teach the fundamental subjects well 
Beyond doubt, writing has a utilitarian value. 


Writing has conventional value. 


certain geographical knowledge is indispensable 


if one desires to mingle in enlightened society 
To be ignorant of these facts would make on 
liable to have his intelligence questioned. - Such 
knowledge in itself might have no practical value, 
but it has conventional value. Likewise, poor 
writing is a handicap, while good writing is a 
asset. One is usually rated by his handwriting 
Poor writing is indicative of carelessness, or 
perhaps, illiteracy, while beautiful, fluent writing 
naturally leads us to infer that the writer is well 
educated. 

Further, writing has disciplinary value. Whok 
classes can be drilled in concert, keeping time 
a rhythmic count. “It is a means of expres 
sion by which the child becomes creative. Whil 
he is listening 


g, he is merely passive, when 


he writes, he produces something original.” 
Rhythmic time is a most valuable and _ necessar 
stimulus to all kinds of muscular and motor 
training. This element alone is revolutionizing 
the teaching of the writing of the present decade 

Again, the acquisition of motor control fur 
Earl Barnes 
Whenever 


1 


nervous system is so trained that it enables 1s 


nishes valuable mental discipline. 
says, “A child, or man, is a unit. 


possessor to cut to a line, to make a good chair 
or a good written letter, it has prepared the mu d 
to think ‘twice two is four’ or the ‘man is guilty. 
Any kind of good and accurate work trains the 


nervous system and the mind for good work 
any other field of activity.” 

Writing, correctly taught, conserves tme 
health and energy. Every child has a certain 
amount of available nervous energy. If he cat 


that 


write automatically, he saves the leakage 


For example, 
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comes from the dissipation of his efforts. Fur- 
hermore, he can perform his written tasks in 
if the time. Thus, he conserves his energy for 
ought content. In muscular movement writ- 
set of muscles are employed which force 
the child to sit in a healthful position. Thus, in 
childhood, during the most plastic age, he is 
ng correct sitting habits, which will help to 
insure the conservation of health in old age. 
\o educator to-day ignores the value of the 
hree “R’s” in education. Sir John Cockburn, 


l recently to London educators, said, 
[i you want to reach the brain, you must do it 
ough the hand, and if you disregard the use 
of the eyes and hand in education, you are placing 


brakes on all mental development of the 


The educational value of handwriting 

nd correctly taught cannot be over-esti- 
ed. It makes possible the greater utilization 
if knowledge. It is a mind trainer in one sense 
if the word, for it certainly develops the power 
if concentration, as well as the perceptive facul- 
ties. It requires as much concentration of the 


Virginia 
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mind in learning to write as in mastering any- 
thing else involving the attainment of a high de- 
gree of skill. Repeating the drills in a mere 
mechanical way does not accomplish results ; the 
mind and muscle must be trained to act in har- 
mony. When this is effected, learning to write 
becomes of genuine educational value, and a real 
joy to all participants. 

In consideration of the foregoing truths, can 
we afford longer to neglect a matter of such vital 
importance? Shall we sit idly by, leaving our 
youth to acquire, in some haphazard fashion, an 
art which will help to insure their future success ? 
To do this work well, will require united effort. 
Co-operation is necessary for the success of any 
kind of work. Writing is no exception, rather it 
is the exemplification of that law. Pedagogues on 
every round of the educational ladder, from the 
smallest to the greatest, must recognize the gen- 
uine worth of good handwriting, and co-operate 
in making it a success by encouraging the youth 
now in our schools to strive for a rapid, easy, 
automatic, plain-as-print style of writing. 


Authors 


Interesting Story of Literary Men and Women in 


the Old Commonwealth 
(Copyrighted) 





By ROSEWELL PAGE 





hs Article IV. 


The ability of the early Virginia writers may 
be judged from an examination of their corres- 
pondence, and especially from the statutes and 

lic documents. The thirteen volumes of 
Statutes at the 
best | istory of Their 


Hening’s constitute 


Large” 
Virginia written. 
ilue is based largely upon the “Bland Manu- 


pts,” preserved mainly through the efforts 
‘Edmund Randolph and Thomas Jefferson. 


yet 


“the Bland Papers” were selections from 


ianusecripts of Colonel Theodorick Bland, 


a review of 





of Prince George county 
vhich may be found in the Southern Literary 
jer (Vol. g, p. 657). The Blands were 


Vy 





very distinguished Virginians. Edward Bland, 
the merchant, in the year 1660 wrote “The Dis- 
srittaine.” In 1753 Richard 


Bland wrote on the pistole fee claimed by the 


covery of New 
Governor of Virginia. In 1760 he addressed to 
the clergy of Virginia a letter vindicating the 
conduct of the General Assembly against the 
reflections contained in a letter of the Lord 
Bishop of London to the Lords of Trade and 
Plantation. He also wrote in 1764 in reply to 
“The Colonels Dismounted, or the Rector Vindi- 
cated in a letter addressed to his reverence, con- 
taining a dissertation upon the Constitution of the 
Colony.” There was also a reply by Colonel 
Landon Carter, of Sabine Hall, who had written 


to the Lord Bishop, of London, about the Vir 





ginia Act of 1758, which allowed the inhabitants 
of the Colony to discharge their public dues, etc., 
in money for the ensuing year. It was under that 
act that the Parson’s Cause in Hanover had been 
tried in 1763 when the young Patrick Henry had 
leapt into fame. Colonel Carter wrote “The Rec- 
tor Detected; being a just defense of the Two 
Penny Act against the artful misrepresentations 
of the Rev. John Camm, Rector of York-Hamp- 
ton, in his single and distinct view, etc.” In 1766 
Richard Bland published at Williamsburg 
“An Enquiry Into the Rights of the British 
Colonies.” 

Patrick Henry in 1763 had reduced the ver- 
dict in the action brought by the parsons in 
the test case to one penny. This claim was for 
the difference between what they had received 
under the Act declared void by the British 
Government and the value of their salaries in 
tobacco at the market place. He now drew 
upon the fly leaf of an old law book (Coke 
upon Lyttleton) the resolutions against the 
Stamp Act, forestalling Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
“Taxation no Tyranny” and starting the dis- 
cussion which resulted in the repeal of the Act 
except as to tea and a few other articles which 
were reserved to save to the British Govern- 
ment the principle of a right to tax the colonies. 


Patrick Henry or Edmund Pendleton or 
Meriwether Smith or Archibald Cary or Gen- 
eral Nelson drew the resolutions offered by 
General Nelson in the Convention of Virginia 
in 1776, directing the Virginia delegation in 
Congress to declare for independence. Thomas 
Jefferson’s selection to write the Declaration 
of Independence has been detailed by John 
Adams in his letter of August 6, 1822, to 
Timothy Pickering. “Mr. Jefferson came to 
Congress in June, 1775, and brought with him 
a reputation for literature, science and a happy 
talent of composition. Writings of his were 
handed about remarkable for their peculiar 
felicity of expression.” 

James Madison received high praise from 
Jefferson with reference to the “powers and 
polish of his pen,” no less than in the declara- 
tion that he was the pick of every assembly of 
which he became a member. Henry Lee, bet- 
ter known as “Light Horse Harry,” and still 
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better as the father of Robert E. Lee, delivered 
the eulogy on Washington, December 26, 1799, 
at the request of Congress in which he used the 
famous phrase “First in war, first in peace and 
first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens,” now 
quoted “countrymen.” He also wrote “The 
Memoirs of the War in the Southern Depart- 
ment of the United States,” which was edited 


and revised with a biography of the author 
by his great son Robert E. Lee. The memoirs 
are eloquent and fascinating. 


Edmund Randolph, Attorney General and 
Secretary of State under Washington, like 
others of his distinguished name, was a notable 
writer. His draft of a constitution for the 
United States, offered the Convention of 1787, 
is a striking instance of his capacity. George 
Wythe, Benjamin Harrison and Carter Brax- 
ton, signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, were all writers of ability, as was John 
Blair, who with George Washington and James 
Madison, Jr., signed the Constitution which 
Randolph and Mason refused to sign, when 
adopted by the Convention of 1787, after Pat- 
rick Henry, Thomas Nelson, Jr., and Richard 
Henry Lee declined to attend, nor did Dr. Mc- 
Clurg, who was elected to the place so declined 
sign the Constitution. 


St. George Tucker, of the brilliant family of 
that name, grandfather of St. George Tucker, 
the author of “Hansford,” was one of the three 
commissioners at Annapolis in September, 1786 
(the other two being Randolph and Madison). It 
was that meeting which made the recommenda- 
tion for the Constitutional Convention of the fol- 
lowing year. John Page, who had served as the 
youngest member of Dunmore’s Council and had 
protested against the high-handed acts of that last 
of the British Governors, was a writer and 
scholar of distinction. Edmund Pendleton was 
most notable for his wisdom and _ prudence 
James Monroe was the last of the early Vir- 
ginian monopolists of the Presidency. He had 
been a gallant officer in the Revolutionary 
War. Recently an effort has been made to be 
little him; but his name is indissolubly asso 
ciated with that “Doctrine,” which, perhaps, s 
the best security for the liberty of mankine. 
John Marshall’s fame as a writer is world wide 
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ugh made subsequent to the Revolution, as 


was that of George Keith Taylor, John Taylor, 


{ Caroline, and John Tyler, Sr. 


George Mason wrote the Bill of Rights of 
Virginia, which renders him and his style im- 
rtal; but he refused to sign the Constitution 
pposed it in the Virginia Convention. 
hard Henry Lee, often confounded with 


General Henry Lee, signed the articles of Con- 


ation and the Declaration of Independ- 
His brother, Francis Lightfoot Lee, also 
signed both documents. Richard Henry Lee, 
is Chairman of the Committee of Congress on 
he Confederation, wrote the “Address of the 
[welve United Colonies to the Inhabitants of 
‘reat Britain.” Arthur Lee was one of the 
United States Commissioners to France, and 
sole Commissioner to the courts of Spain and 
Prussia during the Revolution. His diplomatic 
orrespondence is full of interest. 


George Rogers Clark, who fixed the north- 
ern boundary of the United States; Andrew 
Lewis, the hero of Point Pleasant, and Thomas 
Nelson, Jr., the hero of Yorktown, were men of 

tion, rather than writers; although their let- 
and papers are strong and clear. Even 
\\ashington’s style had been criticized, and it 
an historical fact that he had signed the 
per at “Fort Necessity,” written, however, 
| French, asserting that he had in the fight 
ssassinated Jumonville, the French Com- 
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mander. His letters and state papers are full 
of spirit and always, as Jefferson said with 
reference to his arguments in the Virginia 
Legislature, “on the main point which was to 
decide the issue.” His letter of December 30, 
1778 to Benjamin Harrison from Philadelphia 
may be cited: “If I were called upon to draw 
a picture of the times and of men from what J 
have seen, heard, and in part know, I should in 
one word say that idleness, dissipation and 
extravagance seem to have laid fast hold of 
most of them; that speculation, peculation and 
an insatiable thirst for riches seem to have got 
the better of every other consideration, and 
almost of every order of men; that party dis- 
putes and personal quarrels are the greatest 
business of the day; while the momentous con- 
cerns of an empire, a great and accumulating 
debt, ruined finances, depreciated money and 
want of credit which in its consequences is the 
want of everything are but secondary consid- 
erations, and postponed from day to day, from 
week to week, as if our affairs wore the most 
promising aspect.” Hear him who was charged 
with a desire to be king saying to Congress, 
“Having now finished the work assigned me, I 
retire from the great theatre of action; and 
bidding an affectionate farewell to this august 
body, under whole orders I have so long acted, 
[ here offer my commission and take leave of 
all the employments of public life.” 


(To be continued.) 


A Call to the Colors for the Teachers of the 
United States 





By MARY C. C. BRADFORD, President of the National Education Association 





the School Teachers of the United States: 
You are hereby called to the Colors of the 
1 Republic. The teaching force of the 

ited States is summoned to serve anew in the 
steat world crisis that is at hand. The war for 
man freedom cannot be won unless the army 
crs of the common good —the public 
chool army — gives the fullest measure of sac- 


and service. Still more important, a new 


and fairer civilization will not take the place of 
the one that has broken down under the stress of 
conflict unless the molders of the soul-stuff of the 
world — teachers — dedicate themselves afresh 
to the mighty task of rebuilding the national in- 
stitutions as an expression of the highest ideal 
of humanity. 


The schools are the laboratory of good citizen- 
ship. 


The children are little citizens and must be 











guided in such present experiences as will make 
certain their future dedication to the welfare of 
the Republic. The Junior Membership of the 
Red Cross, through the School Auxiliary, offers 
an unsurpassable medium through which the 
patriotic activities of the children can make them- 
selves felt. This call to the Colors is for your 
service in this campaign. 

The National 
every teacher in the land the high privilege of 


Education Association offers 
participation in this great campaign. The school 
organization of each State needs your help in this 
The President of 
the 


form of character education. 
the United States - 


world — has given a new content to the term 


~the great teacher of 


“Red Cross.” Therefore you may consider tht 
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he calls you to the Colors in this active service 
for the children of the world. 

You are hereby called to the Colors by all the 
great ideals through which to-day is acting on 
to-morrow to the end that to-morrow may see 
the sunrise of a world life dedicated to straight 
thinking, hard work, mighty loving. You are 
called to the Colors by the Spirit of America, by 
the needs of childhood, by the Soul of Civiliza- 
tion. Yours is the privilege of sacrificing, ser, 
ing, and loving. I salute you upon your great op- 
portunity. I thank you for the way in which you 
are certain to rise to its farthest heights. 

Soldiers of the Common Good! Rebuilders of 
Civilization ! 


World! 


Molders of the Destiny of the 


Your great task is ready. Assume it. 


Latin 





MARY L. COBBS, Teacher of Latin, Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 





Within the last ten years in the United States, 
as a whole, the increase in Latin study has been 
go per cent. This statement was made recently 
by an eminent professor of Latin in one of the 
leading universities. 

For some years the vocational education, so- 
called, seemed to threaten the very existence of 
the classics. The educated man seemed destined 
to be a skilled workman and no more. If young 
America had stood at the helm, the issue would 
have been doubtful. 

But when a generation of skilled workmen 
walk the broader 
avenues for research, they send up a cry for the 


astute and ambitious into 
classics. 

In one of the greatest of our agricultural col- 
leges, a student who promised brilliant results in 
his particular line, was doing graduate work in 
the practical subject of sour milk. 

This student found that both the Romans and 
the Greeks had known the value of this diet; 
that as a food of special value, it had been used 
by noted Greeks in the second century, B. C. 

He was forced to call on friends to read the 
authorities in Latin and in Greek for this research 
work. 


I wish I had given more time to languages: 
languages are absolutely necessary to my work, 
was the confession of the same student. 

Now at this time utilitarianism is speaking its 
word and advocating the studies, which come 
home to the business of men. Science inculcates 
exact methods and a recognition of value only 
where value exists; but in this very premise, we 
are in danger of turning our backs upon the 
exact methods of Latin and Greek without mak- 
ing solid acquisition in our native tongue. To 
Professor Lane Cooper, of the English Depart- 
ment of Cornell, we are indebted for the follow- 
ing statement: “A patent lawyer, who has made 
a considerable success in New York City tells me 
that the best lawyers in cases involving electrical 
patents are the men who have had a thorough 
grounding in Greek, Latin, history and mathe- 
matics, before they took up the study of law and, 
by no means, those who have specialized in elec- 
tricity and the like, at the expense of fundamental 
subjects. He furthermore adds, I attribute the 
habits of inaccuracy and slipshod thinking by 
which most of the graduates of our high schools 


are characterized in large part, to the neglect 
of the study of the classics.” 
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skill in expression, the grip of intellect, 
) make the difference in favor of the classi- 
4] students are results of months and years ot 


translation. 


franslation teaches as nothing else can, not 
that there is a best way, but that it is the 
‘aly way to obtain the mastery of our native 


tongue. 


\ill not the translation of a modern language 
nswer the same purpose? Emphatically, no. 


lhe translating of the old ideal and thought 
‘to the ideal and thought of one’s own time, the 

nes of the ancient word to the modern sense, 
the making from this process, the best and 
moothest prose of which the pupil is capable is 

rth whole volumes on the art of writing and 
speaking the English language. 


tecently a business man remarked to the writer 
that he would give much for a well-grounded 
knowledge of Latin. He continued, “nothing in 
1y whole experience has made me realize how 
much I lose by reading translations as the edi- 
torials on the present wir. Pick up any paper 
ou will, the editor is translating this war in the 
rms of his own opinions and_ feelings.” 


\ny language loses in virility when a transla- 
tion is the only means of approach, from the fact 
that the translator writes himself into his trans- 


lation 

It is the custom to speak of Latin and Greek 
as the dead languages. Why? Is Anglo-Saxon 
a dead language? Does not every English scholar, 


even of moderate pretensions, learn Anglo- 
Saxon? 

In our fullest dictionaries of 80,000 words, 
40,000 are Latin in origin. 


Is there any closer resemblance than of mod- 
ern French and Italian to the Latin? 


If we argue from the viewpoint of the utili- 
tarians, technical terms of the industrial sciences 
are taken from the Latin and the Greek. 


The medical student who has had no Latin 
finds the short cut the long way, the cheap train- 
ing, the expensive training. In a certain college 
of medicine of considerable reputation, nearly all 
the failures are among students who have had no 
Latin. 


We do not attach enough importance to the 
psychological fact that while language is not 
thought, it is necessary for thinking, as well as 
for its communication. Thought does not deal 
with bare things, but with their meanings, their 
suggestion. 

The style in which we express our thoughts is 
vocational, and it is vocational, not only for the 
lawyer, the minister, the doctor, but for the manu- 
facturer’s chemist, the architect, the electrician, 
and last, but not least, for the conversation of life. 

The great value of Latin must be sought most 
of all in increased mastery of our mother tongue 
as well as in stimulating and in elevating of the 
intellectual processes. 


“Etenim omnes artes, quae ad humanitatem 
pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, 
et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continentur.” 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





Tue TEACHER’S OpporTUNITY 


Every teacher who is interested in the abid- 
ing results of his work is eager to stimulate 
every activity among the pupils and the patrons 
of his school that tends to engage their whole- 
hearted interest in real constructive efforts. 


In order to accomplish this result the teacher 
must find leaders and give them a definite task 


to perform. Having found the leader and de- 
cided on the task it is necessary to bring about 
this leader those in the community who will 
really support the constructive work that 
should be done. 


The teacher who desires to accomplish this 
splendid work in his community has before him 
thousands of examples for his encouragement, 
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for there are in this State more than one thou- 
sand organized communities that have entered 
into this organized effort largely through the 
inspiration and guiding influence of our more 
The 


record of this work is in such compact form 


energetic and broad-minded teachers. 
that for the simple asking any teacher in the 
State can learn what has been accomplished 
and receive definite instructions as to how he 
may accomplish similar results in his com- 
munity. 

This is the period of the year that people in 
all sections of the State are eager to do some- 
thing, and it would be well for our teachers 
who are serving in communities that are unor- 
ganized to capitalize this desire on the part of 
the people by interesting them at once in the 
organization of a good community league. 
Then through this organized league people 
should be directed along the several lines of 
activity that will secure the greatest improve- 
ment in the educational, social and economic 
life of the community. 

This league should be organized at once that 
it may engage in such activities as that of en- 
couraging food conservation and production. 
That it might also be in such an organized 
state that it will keep up its activities during 
the summer months when the schools will be 
closed. This organization will then be ready to 
put the school in proper condition for opening 
next fall and be ready for even a larger work 
during the coming year. 

I sincerely trust, therefore, that every teacher 
who is serving the community that is now un- 
organized will write to The Co-Operative Edu- 
cation Association at Richmond at once for in- 
formation how to organize a league, and after 
securing this information we trust that an or- 
ganization may soon be brought about, for by 
this effort any teacher may cause the people to 
more thoroughly appreciate the work he is 
doing and thereby pave the way for united sup- 
port in every effort he shall put forth. 


MEMBERS CO-OPERATING WITH 
District EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


LEAGUE 
TEACHERS IN 


In a number of the district educational con- 
ferences the district vice-president of the State 
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Teachers’ Association and the district chairman 
for the community league work are faithfully 
co-operating in the preparation of the program, 
so that the league representatives may utilize 
this time and opportunity for their annual dis- 
trict meeting. These programs are being so 
prepared that separate conferences may be 
held for the league members and that at least 
one general meeting may be given for the dis- 
cussion of the league work. 

Programs have been completed in the Clinch 
Valley, Radford, Lynchburg, Alexandria, and 
Harrisonburg Districts, and we trust that similar 
programs may be carried out in each of the eleven 
districts. 

We now have a district chairman for the 
league work in each district in the State, and 
we give herewith the name and address of 
each: 

Alexandria: Mrs. D. C. Sands, Middleburg, 
Virginia. 

Charlottesville: Mrs. Murray Boocock, Kes- 
wick, Va. 

Clinch Valley: Mrs. G. E. Heuser, Coeburn, 
Va. 

Danville: 
ton, Va. 

Fredericksburg: 
Hague, Va. 

Harrisonburg: 


Mr. R. S. Barbour, South Bos 


Supt. Blake T. Newton, 
Dr. William T. Sanger, Har 
risonburg, Va. 

Lynchburg: Dr. E. B. Crooks, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Norfolk: Mr. C. N. Swimley, Norfolk, Va 
Mr. G. C. Outland, Amelia, Va 
Gilbert, East Rad 


Petersburg: 

Radford: Prof. W. E. 
ford, Va. 

Richmond: Mrs. Randolph Maynard, Rich 
mond, Va. 


Foop CONSERVATION RALLY 
We have just distributed to the leagues of 
the State several pamphlets on “Food Conser 
vation,” and we trust these publications will b: 
made use of by those who receive them. !t is 
our urgent request that every league observ’ 
at the very earliest possible moment a food 


that 


conservation meeting, that the problems that 

now confront us may be thoroughly discussed, 
. wi 

and that the co-operation of the people may Dé 
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secured in the effort to carry out the policy of 

\'nited States Food Administration. Food 

our Allies has reached a critical stage and 

is necessary for us to unselfishly and patriot- 

y release the foods most necessary to ship 

using therefor substitutes which we have 

n abundance of. It is the women and children 

vho are suffering most in England, France and 

and the pathetic appeals of those weaker 

nes among our Allies should cause us to re- 
spond in a most generous way. 


Foop PRopUCTION 


Last spring our leagues proved a tremen- 
dous force in the great effort to bring about 
increased production throughout the Common- 
wealth, and we hope they will render even 
ereater service this year. The teachers should 
-o-operate with the league officers in prepar- 
ing for a food production rally in the commun- 
ity that the,people may come together and 
discuss ways and means for increasing produc- 
tion this year. The labor problem is going to 
be very acute, therefore, new forms of co-opera- 
tion will have to be found and these methods 

be developed even against all odds, if our 
farmers are determined to be just as patriotic as 
the boys at the front. 


Tur Home GARDEN 


| 


‘he teachers in the cities, town and country 
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districts should encourage the older boys and 
girls in the school to make a home garden this 
year. It would be well to form garden clubs, 
and it may be necessary to offer certain honors, 
credits or prizes for the best gardens. This 
effort should be made not only to increase pro- 
duction, but for the real education of these 
young people, therefore, to secure the best re- 
sults each child should be encouraged to keep 
a record of the work done, when it was done, 
how it was done, and the final results obtained. 


The teachers can write to us or the State 
Department of Agriculture, or the Extension 
Department at Blacksburg, Va., for a booklet 
on “How to Make a Home Garden.” 


CoMMUNITY LEAGUE NEws 


We were so encouraged by the number of 
subscribers received during last month, al- 
though the weather conditions were such that 
many of our leagues could make no effort, that 
we felt justified in going ahead with the publi- 
cation. The second issue has just been mailed, 
and we are now having our subscription list 
added to by every mail. One league in a rural 
district in Pittsylvania county has sent in 22 
subscriptions. This is the largest number sent 
in by any one league so far. By a concerted effort 
throughout the State we feel that enough sub- 
scribers will be secured this month to insure 
the regular publication of this little paper. 


. The Certification of Teachers 





J. N. HILLMAN. Supervisor of Teacher Training 





For the benefit of the hundreds of Virginia 
teachers who are, no doubt, much concerned 
about the new plan of certification, we wish to 
give a resume of the classification, rank and re- 
quirements under the new regulations. We do 
not attempt anything other than a definite 
statement concerning the proposed simplifica- 
tion of Virginia’s system of certification. The 


follows: 


CLASSIFICATION AND RANK 

1. No certificate now in force is affected by 
the new plan. 

2. Partially completed courses will be given 
full credit toward proper new certificate. 

3. Certificates now in force are graded under 
one of seven classes. (See Table of Equiva- 
lents.) 
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4. Certificates are ranked as follows: 
A. For high school teachers: 
(1) Collegiate professional. 
(2) 4% ollegiate. 
B. For elementary school teachers: 
(1) Normal professional. 
(2) Elem ntary professional. 
(3) First grade. 
(4) Second grade. 
certificate 


C. Special. his 


equal grade with any of the above 


certificates, 
grade of work to be done. 
5. The third grade certificate has been dis 
continued. 
and combina 


4. Divisions of examinations 


tions of examinations are no longer permitted, 


Collegiate 


Professional 10 yrs 10 yrs. 
Normal 

Professional 10 10 
Elementary 

Professional 6 6 
Collegiate 5 

Special 

Certificate 6 6 
First Grade z 5 
Second Grade 2 2 
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may be of 


depending on the 


EDUCATION 


except at summer schools. (Former credits 


may be completed during 1918, but no new di 


i 


visions made.) 
7. The regular State examination will bx 
limited to one and a half or two days. 


8. No from 


States will be recognized in Virginia. 


local county certificate other 


TABLE OF EQUIVALENTS 

The following table of equivalents shows in 
the first column the certificate authorized by 
this plan; second column, duration of certifi 
cate; third column, period of extension; fourth 
column, grade of schools in which the holder 
may teach; and, in the last column, the equiva 
lent certificate in the scheme formerly in vogue 
Univ 


Elementary Professional 


and High School Professional Col 
State Normal School 
City Normal School 


Elementary 
and Two Years 
of High School 


Jr. State Normal 
Elementary Normal Industrial 
Elem. Professional 
S. S. Prof. Gram. Gr 
S. S. Prof. Pri. Gr 
S. S Prof Adv. Gr 


Elementary 
High School University Cert. 

Collegiate 

State Military Inst 

State Poly. Inst 

>. S. Prot. H.S credit 

Special 

High S. Service 


Appropriate to 
the subject, 
branch, grade, Jr. Collegiate 


or school 


Indutsrial First Gr 
First Grade High 
Old Professional 
H. S. Training 
First Grade 


Elementary 
grades 


Indus. Second Gr 
Elem. Cert. 
Second Grade 
Second Grade H. $ 


Elementary 
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REQUIREMENTS 
HicH SCHOOLS 


Collegiate Professional: Four years of 
lard college or university work, including 
n per cent of purely professional work 
practice-teaching, based on four years of 
eh school work. 


2. Collegiate: Four years of standard col- 


or university work, or graduation from a 
nical institute of college grade. 


IeLEMENTARY 
Normal School Professional: Two years 


a standard normal school, based on four 


years high school work, or its equivalent. 


2. Elementary Professional: One year in a 


ndard normal school, based on four years 
school work, or its equivalent. 

s. First Grade: 

\. By examination. After January 1, 1919, 

}applicant will be permitted to take the regu- 

r State examination for a fiirst grade certifi- 

ite who has not completed at least a two-year 


high school course. 


. By high school normal training or sum- 
mer school work. Graduates of standard high 
schools who pursue two courses of six weeks 
each in summer schools for two consecutive 
summers, or who finish the normal training 
course provided in certain high schools, will be 
issued a first grade certificate, provided they 
have had nine months’ teaching experience; 

herwise a professional first grade until the 


teaching requirement is met. 


Second Grade: 


by examination. 


standard high 


Si s who attend a regular state normal 


Graduates of four-year 


for a term of six weeks, taking five 


sses, three of which must be in methods of 
caching, shall be issued a second grade cer 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 


plicants receiving a special certificate will 


uired to show evidence of adequate pre 
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paration to teach the subject for which a 
license is required. 


RENEWALS 


1. No certificate should be sent to the depart 
ment for renewal prior to April Ist, or subse 
quent to September 15th, of the year in which 
the certificate expires. 

2. All applications for renewals must be sent 
through the division superintendent, and be 
accompanied by his recommendation or en 
dorsement. 

3. The requirements for renewal are: 

A. To read five books of the reading course 
during the life of the certificate, and to take an 
examination on the education 
adopted for the year in which the certificate ex- 


two books on 
pires ; or 

B. To attend a summer normal or institute 
for thirty days during the life of the certificate, 
or within sixty days after its expiration, and to 
pursue a course of study consisting of five sub 
jects, at least two of which must be on education. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


1. All teachers will be expected to have had 
academic training at least two years in advance 
of the highest grade of work they may be 
called upon to teach. The minimum require 
ment for a teacher in a standard high school, 
therefore, will be college work at least two 
years in advance of the high school require 
ments in any specific subject. 

2. The subjects required for a first grade 
certificate are as follows: 

Mathematics: Arithmetic, elementary alge 
bra to quadratics. 

English: Grammar and composition, English 
Classics. 

History: American and Virginia history, 
English history. 

Science: Physical geography, or general 
science, agriculture, physiology and hygiene, 
spelling, primary reading and methods, draw- 
ing. 

Algebra will not be required during IgI8. 
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English classics will be required in the summer 
examinations. 
3. The subjects required for a second grade 


certificate are arithmetic, English grammar 
and composition, United States and Virginia 
history, geography, civics, physiology and hy- 
giene, primary reading and methods, spelling, 


drawing. 
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4. The spring examination will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4, 1918, and 
the summer examination will be held on Thurs 
day and Friday, July 25 and 26, 1918. 

5. The reading course for I9I9 is expected 
to be ready for distribution by the first of 


September. 


Among the Colleges 





RADFORD NORMAL NOTES 


The third quarter opens March roth. A considerable 
number of former students will return and take up the 
work of the junior and senior years at that time. The 
courses are so arranged in this institution that students 
can enter without any difficulty in September, January, 
March or June. The school is in session forty-eight 
weeks each year. These forty-eight weeks are divided 
into four quarters of about equal length, and the same 
credit is given for work done in one-quarter as for 
work done in any other quarter. Thirty-six weeks are 
regarded as one session, whether the quarters are taken 
consecutively or not. 

Arrangements have been made with the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua Company to conduct a seven day Chau- 
tauqua at Radford during the summer quarter of the 
Normal School. This very helpful to the 
summer school students, as they will have an opportunity 


will be 


to hear some of the leading lecturers, speakers and 
entertainers of the nation. In addition to the Chau- 
tauqua, a large number of special lecturers of national 
reputation have been secured for the summer quarter. 

The literary societies have been very active during 
the present session. In addition to the regular literary 
programs which are rendered each week, the societies 
have each taken on a number of social and educational 
activities for the improvement and enrichment of the 
lives of all the girls of the institution. Each of the 
societies have ample and elegantly furnished halls for 
their exclusive use. Mest of the students of the insti- 
tution are affiliated with the literary societies. 


The fifth annual educational conference for this 
section of the State will be held at the Normal School 
March 14th, 15th and 16th. 
been prepared. 


A very strong program has 
Several members of the faculty have 
places on the program of the District K Conference at 
Norton, March 7th, 8th and oth. That district covers 
the rich and Clinch 
Valley section of the State. In few sections of Virginia 


progressive rapidly developing 
has the educational development been so marked in the 
last ten years as in the seven counties included in Dis- 
trict K 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Recent statistics compiled by H. H. Hill, executive 
secretary of the Alumni Association, show 596 V. P. | 
men now in the war and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. This is about 35 per cent of the men on the 
rolls of the association. One hundred per cent of the 
’Tech men who entered the engineer training camps 
received commissions. 

R. E. Denny, secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, has re- 
cently passed the examination for the aviation corps 
and is awaiting orders to report for the preliminary 
training. If Mr. Denny is called before the end of the 
session his secretarial duties will probably be carried 
on by one of the students who is in touch with asso- 
ciation work. 


V. P. I. was one of two schools for young men in 
the State that did not suffer a slump in attendance at 
the beginning of the session, notwithstanding the fact 
that a large number of the upper classmen had volun- 
teered for service and are now under arms. Through- 
out the session calls from the National Government 
have continued to come for men trained in military or 
the technical branches, but, in spite of this, the number 
of students now in the college is larger than at the 
the same time last year. 

The new mechanic arts building, named the “Mc- 
3ryde Building,” in honor of President Emeritus, Dr 
John McLaren McBryde, is used this year for the first 
time. A letter to President Eggleston from a promi- 
nent alumnus has this to say about the new shops: 

“It may interest you to know that a gentleman wl 
was for several years a professor at Yale, and who has 
visited a great many of the important schools in this 
country and abroad, told us last winter that he con 
sidered the McBryde Building the handsomest structure 
of a utilitarian character that he had ever seen on any 
campus. 
that the project had been built almost entirely 
local material, with the exception of a small ar 


He was very much amazed when he 


trimming stone.” 
Three army officers who served as commanca! 


v.F.4 


within the past eight years, have recent's 
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ted to the rank of major. They are Joseph F. 
Camp Vail, N. Y.; Shelton W. Anding, Douglas, 
and C. C. Carson, now with his regiment in 


Harper Dean, class df 1904, V. P. I., has been 
broad by the Curtis Publishing Company to write 
| articles for its publications. Ewing Lawson, of 
1906, who has recently been ap- 

farm labor agent for Virginia, is 
us of the college who is taking a prominent part 
present campaign to alleviate conditions brought 


ell, class of 
another 


he war. 


The membership of the two literary societies in col- 
» Lee and the Maury, has gone beyond the 100 

ind is the largest in the history of the societies. 
Saturday night meetings are always well attended 

| the students are showing marked interest in their 


Virginia Tech, the student weekly paper, has been 
red from eight to ten pages, this increase in size 

ide necessary by the demand for news of the alumni 
ire now in the war. 


VA 


William G. Harris, associate in chemistry at the Vir- 
ia Experiment Station, has ..signed to enter the 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Myer. 


Reserve 


Thomas Jefferson Murray, associate professor of 
bacteriology and plant pathology at the college of agri- 
ulture, V. P. I., has resigned to accept a similar posi- 

n at the Washington State College,’ Pulliam, Wash- 
ington. Professor Murray left for the far West early 
n February. 


Forty-four students, representing twenty-five coun- 
ties, are enrolled in the winter course in agriculture 
it the V. P. I. Symth county leads the list with five 
men, Campbell has four, Roanoke three, and every 
section of Virginia has men here. 


Claude H. Pritchard, of the present senior class, has 
gone to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he will take a special course in radio communics 
tion. The U. S. War Department has asked that all 
tec! ical schools arrange to have this course taught as 

rt of the preparation for war and Mr. Pritchard 
to Boston as the representative of V. P. I. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
February 15, 1918. 


On the evening of February 8th the basket-ball 
f the Ninety-first Company of Quantico Marines 
Fredericksburg quint played a game in the gym- 
nasium of the school. The proceeds of the game, 
h amounted to $60.00, went to the Catawba Pavilion 
Hips d, pledged by the officers and teachers of the Normal 
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There is also much interest manifested in the inter- 
class games which are now being played. 


The Summer School catalogue is being prepared and 
will be ready for the press by March Ist. 


The new course of study on the quarter basis is being 
worked out. The post-graduate courses leading to the 
B. S. degree are also being arranged. 


The school will publish this spring a book of views 
showing the attractive scenery around the Normal 
School and Fredericksburg. 


The latest bulletin sent out recently contains the fol- 
lowing articles: “Summer School Announcement, 
How to Make Assembly Period Profitable.” “Text-book 
versus Problem Method in Teaching Geography,” 
“Text-book versus Motivated Reading.” 


The special course arranged by the United States 
Food Administration to be given in the senior classes 
of normal schools and colleges is being given in this 
school in accordance with the printed courses sent out 
from the government offices. 


A large audience from Fredericksburg enjoyed with 
the students, on the evening of February 11th, Vierra’s 
Hawaiian Singers and Players, who rendered a most 
interesting program in the auditorium of the school. 


The students’ reports for the second quarter have 
been filled out in the registrar’s office and mailed to the 
parents. 


The senior class has elected its representatives for 
class day and has begun to plan its commencement 
activities. 


THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


At the last meeting of the original Council of 
Defense, held in Richmond on February Ist, the 
members adopted a statement relative to the services 
of General E. W. Nichols, superintendent of the 
Virginia Military Institute, who served as chairman 
of the Council from its inception until it retired 
from office with Governor Henry C. Stuart. The 
statement was as follows: 


“The Virginia State Council of Defense having 
tendered the resignation of its members as a whole 
to the governor elect, and as a result thereof it being 
likely that this will be the final meeting of the coun- 
cil, and the members desiring to make acknowledge- 
ment of their obligation and gratitude to the chair- 
man, General E. W. Nichols, for his faithful, zealous 
and patriotic service, hereby direct the secretary to 
include in the minutes of this meeting this testi- 
monial of their position in the above mentioned re- 
gard, as well as their affection and lasting regard 
for him personally.” 
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The midwinter announcement as to cadet officers 
was made about the middle of February. It shows 
that the coveted honors were distributed among the 


cadets as follows 


Captains: P. J. Marshall, S. B. Witt, H. H. Tru- 
slow, S. S. Herman, J. M. Mettenheimer, A. H. Blair. 


» 


First Lieutenant and Adjutant: E. R. Lafferty, Jr. 


First Lieutenants: C. C. Cantrell, C. T. Hawkins, 
G. Kyle, J. H. Ware, C. B. Miller, D. C. Curtis 


Second Lieutenants: J. N. D. Gillet, S. H. Huntt, 
R. G. Bellezza, R. P. James, W. J. Van Dyke, L. A. 
Harrison. 


Sergeant-Major: J. A. Moncure. 


First Sergeants: F. K. Martin, H. L. Roberdeau, 
R. B. Williamson, J. F. Carter, J. J. Sullivan, W. G. 
Wills. 

Color Sergeants: T. O. Bancroft, B. R. Gary. 

Sergeants: W. M. Addison, F. R. Scott, C. W. 
Drennen, R. C. Jernigan, E. H. Gill, W. B. Moore, 
F. M. Taylor, C. R. Thomas, W. L. Jennings, T. W. 
Roane, E. A. Sale, F. D. Knapp, T. F. Morton, J. M. 
Thompson, C. D. Woodward, G. S. Engleby, C. S. 
Ransome, J. M. Taylor, W. H. Wilkinson, C. A. 
Jones, R. B. Wimberly, J. D. Higgins, F. Van Wag- 
enen, C. C. Rudolph, H. A. Hurt, O. L. Mertz, F. 
Dillon, L. Montjoy, E. L. Butler, N. H. Keezel. 


Corporals: L. Norv ell, W. M. Black, M. E. Derry- 
berry, W. C. Paxton, J. C. Parrot, W. M. Casey, J. C. 
Leech, F. O. Bletcher,F. W. Berry, J. W. Nurney, 
H. M. Turner, J. C. Jordan, P. Groover, S. Cutchins, 
W. H. Hardy, J. C. Hagan, E. S. Jefferies, H. D. 
Gibson, W. A. Winston, J. C, Haskell, D. J. Dance, 
B. Bacharach, W. T. S. Roberts, C. E. Hoge, T. H. 
3enners, D. H. Craighill, W. F. Fairlamb, W. H. 
Milton, P. R. Dance, H. E. Dudley, J. T.. Taylor, 
J. D. Potts, H. P. M. Payne, C. Wallace, M. C. 
Jackson, F. E. Ripley, B. L. Hancock, T. O. Moore, 
R. Hariston, T. A. Slack, E. F. Comegys, C. S. Luck, 
W. Montgomery, H. H. Munson, M. Armstrong, 
F. L. Herring, G. D. Whitfield, W. A. Arrington, 
J. P. Marshall, J. C. Bowles, S. B. Turman, F. K. 
Green, M. H. Lyons, C. E. Hughes. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


February 13, 1918. 


“ 


At a recent meeting of the Educational Associa- 
tion of the school and the city, different members 


expressed opinions as to the effect that the present 





war will have upon education in general. and upon 
certain subjects of study in particular. It was 
thought that one effect will be seen in the stimula- 
tion of our musical instincts, especially in the devel- 
opment of patriotic and folk music among the masses 
of the people. In American history less attention 
will be given to the early periods, particularly the 
Revolutionary War, and more attention will be di- 
rected to international relations and to our institu- 
tions of government. Education in general will prob- 
ably be more utilitarian than it has been, but at the 
same time idealism will be higher and stronger than 
ever before. 


At the same meeting Miss Mathews, who form- 
erly taught in San Antonio, Texas, gave an interest- 
ing outline of an educational survey that was re- 
cently made in that city. Miss Lancaster, Miss 
3ishop and others presented interesting papers on 
the teaching of numbers. 


In assembly a few days ago the girls in the 
household arts department, in five groups and under 
student leaders, gave interesting and helpful demon- 
strations in various forms of food conservation 
About fifty original, hand-made posters, effective as 
illustrations, were employed in the process of demon 
stration. The program was so much appreciated 
that it was repeated one night this week before the 


housewives’ league of the city. 


Professor Johnston, our busy teacher of science. 
has been doing another bit by acting as food ad- 
ministrator for the county and city. Dr. Sanger, our 
efficient registrar and professor of psychology, has 
been taking an active part in leading the surrounding 
communities in Red Cross campaigns and in raising 
funds for community work at the training camps. 


Miss Frances Sale, head of the household arts 
department, has been granted leave of absence for 
further work at Columbia University. Miss Annie 
Sale, who is well known over the State in connection 
with domestic science demonstration work, is taking 


her place in the school. 


Dr. Wayland has just completed his part of the 
work, as a member of the Virginia Committee 0! 
Judges, in awarding prizes to teachers in the public 
high schools of Virginia for the best essays 0! 
“Why We Are at War.” These awards are mad 
under the direction of the National Board for His 
torical Service. 

A few days ago Miss Mildred Kidd, of Scotts 
ville, Va., was elected to represent the student body 
on the editorial staff of the school magazine, an edu 


cational publication that appears quarterly 
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rHE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT CULPEPER 


Culpeper County Teachers’ Association met in 

h school building at Culpeper, February 2d. The 

ng was presided over by Prof. H. C. Barrett, presi- 

the County Teachers’ Association. A very en- 

ning and instructive program had been prepared. 

morning session there were general discussions 

leachers’ Contracts and Salaries and the Pension 

Law.” Miss Mary Dickinson of the Mitchell’s High 

S |, gave a very graphic and interesting report of 
Roanoke Convention. 

Ther 


mestic 


was an intermission of about an hour. The 
science class of the Culpeper High School 
ired and served a delicious luncheon. In the after- 
Dr. J. L. MacBrien, former State superintendent 

f Nebraska and now of the U. S. Department of Edu- 
m, delivered an able address on the subject, “Bet- 
The recitatic.. and the songs by 
primary grades of the Culpeper High School, and 


Rural Schools.” 
model classes in geography and history were enter- 
ing and instructive and reflected credit on the 
hers who trained the children. 


Those who were present felt that they had spent a 
most enjoyable and profitable day. We regret that 
absent on account of the bad 


so many had to be 


weather. Iva R. Grimstey, Secretary. 


THE DAY 


Rex RoLanp 


The day is done; 
They come a vari-colored stream, 
Gay rapids laughing lightly, eddies deep, 
Idling ripples careless in their flashing sheen. 


The day has carved 
Its humble part; may mem’ry’s page 
Be pressed more deeply as they grayer grow, 
And mother duty’s lesson, glorified by age. 


The world —the stream; 
Whose bosom gleams with the radiance born 
In the lives co-mingled of its billion veins 
That mould in school their embryonic firstling form. 
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NO abstract theories 


NO irrelevant discussion 





SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


By Henry Eastman Bennett, College of William and Mary 


Is the outcome of years of experience, aims at practicality, and is concerned 


with the every-day problems of the average school. 


Efficiency is Manage- 


ment; Heat and Ventilation, Eliminating Waste in Teaching and Study; and 


School Extension are some of the vital topics it treats. 


The price is $1.25. 








70 FIFTH AVENUE 


GINN © COMPANY 









NEW YORK 
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and the Flags FREE 
of Our Allies ° 

Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. Write 
to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling 


what kind of buttons you want. We will send them 
postpaid by return mail. 



























Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies 
free. American, French, English, Belgium and Italian, 
Fach 12x18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 










Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic Offer No. 5: Wonderful 
flag buttons or assorted with portrait buttons ‘‘Qil- Process” Paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils of Washington, Lincoln and 










easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return President Wilson. Thir- 
the $5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk teen by sixteen inches in 
U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy quality, on a one and a_ half inch 
staff, with gilded ornament, free. gilded frame. For the sale 


Offer No. 2: A standard U. S. all bunting Of 35 buttons you may 
Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft. free. I*ast colors: stripes choose one picture; for 60 
sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For buttons, two pictures, and 





the sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. for 75 buttons all three 
Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free. atie serena mage . 

Each 16x24 inches, on staff with ornaments. Offer No. 6: A fine Pen- 

American, French, English, Belgium and Italian, cil Sharpener, free. Large 

High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 

colors. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For For the sale of 20 buttons 


the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. at ten cents. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the U.S. 











The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet (@ Shepperson 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 


Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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NORMAL SCHOOL} | @illiam and Mary 
Offers all the courses usually offered in a I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
standard Normal School. Trains teachers for ? B.S. A. M 
the Primary Grade, for the Grammar Grade, ese Sia Nala 
for High School, Household Arts, Manual Arts ela og pote - vag pee men 
ve . or the work o rincipals, Superin- 
and other Special Courses. tendents of Schools, etc. 
= oni athe Normal Course for 
i h q 
Post-Graduate Courses leading to. the Sane ee ; 
Bachelor’s degree. , IV—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 
aan V—Normal Academy for those not having 
College entrance. State scholarships 
Free State Scholarships. for young men preparing to be teachers. 
nee —— Loan Fun —— 
For Catal , Booklet of Vi , and full ' 
Si dies aains a ae eee ee an For catalogue and particulars, address 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President , Williamsburg, Va. 
EAST RADFORD, VIRGINIA LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. 
' 
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“In the Heart of the Beautiful and 
Healthful Shenandoah Valley” 


State Normal School 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 17-July 26 
Second Term: July 29-August 30 





Courses in all subjects in both terms for: 
Elementary Professional Certificates: Primary 
Grades. Grammar Grades, High School. 


First and Second Grade Certificates: For High 
School Graduates and for preparation for 
State Examinations. 


Full Credit on Diplomas and Degrees 


Tr . , 
* nsurpassed location for Summer Work. 
txpenses the lowest. 


Catalog will be sent upon request. 


information concerning the 


nmer School, address 


W. T. SANGER, Director 


Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. 


For further 


Noy 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
$307.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unit 
of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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Two New Books for Teachers : | Vir ‘nia 
é ¢ 
‘ 
Who Want to Know ‘ 4 
| Military Institute | 
Being Volumes V. and VI. of the i l itary nstitute ! 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS ( { 
( . . i 
1. Education of Defectives in the Public Schools ; Collegiate, Technical 
sy Meta naerso : efe 
= feta L. Ander . | Military 
Introduction by Henry H. Goddard 
\ complete program based only on the needs 
of real defective children in the public schools. $ 
\ practical book; the information given com- 3 
pactly, yet readably Price, 75 cents. 4 
2. Record Forms for Vocational Schools , 4 
By Joseph i Eaton 
Selected forms for a rapidly growing kind ? 
of school. Covers every activity, yet nothing 
unessential. Will plan a way for decreasing F 
plant cost and eliminating waste. No red tape ? 
suggested; forms are easily recognized and 3 
do not need explanation. Price, 60 cents. : 
World Book Company ; } For information, address 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Also Atlanta, , F Post Adjutant, V. M. fas Lexington, Va. 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City and Manilla 7 
+ . 0 + 4 - + 
+ o- . . . 
Over 1,000 Virginia Teachers 
ARE MEMBERS OF 
, ° 
' 
The Teachers Protective Union | 
IT WILL SAVE YOU | 
. . . eye ' 
Worriment in time of disability through 
accident, sickness or quarantine and provide 
a pension for old age and funeral benefits 
at death. Write me today for an application. 
Membership 13,028. 1,226 Claims Paid in 1917. 
Dues $10.00 per year 
Payable quarterly if desired. 
Yours sincerely, 
A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
BOX 68, RICHMOND, VA. 
—— 
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Why War Thrift and Savings Stamps 


are Better than Par Investments 








{ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


can’t be lost. GOVERNMENT 


WSS. 


‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





won't be spent. 

will never wear out. 

cannot depreciate in value. 

are the safest investment on earth. 

earn 4% interest compounded quarterly. 

are guaranteed by United States Government. 
have a greater value with each day that passes. 


They 
They 
They 
They 
They 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
{ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 


may possibly make a saver out of a spendthrift. 

keep your dollars from competing with the government. 

will be of material help to the nation in fighting this war. 

show your spirit and earnestness in backing up our soldiers. 

afford a rare privilege and opportunity to serve your country. 

The Post Office on ten days’ notice will return your money with 3% interest. 


Surely These Are Reasons Enough 


If You Cannot Buy War Savings Stamps, Buy Thrift Stamps 


The Reward for Doing This as Service to 
Your Country Will Come Back to You 
a Thousand Fold 


The Cashier at the Post Office or any bank will furnish you with Thrift 
Cards or Certificates and sell you Stamps. 







































































GOVERNMENT es 
$e. eatin alias — 
: + o = ——— 
: At e @ ; 0 
| “Worth While Stories” $1.50 copy + | "“Viaining Childe | 
‘ | 
| 
(A standardized book of stories, guaranteed to 
please!) to a competent and ready useof the diction- 
su ary and fixing the habit of consulting it, is 
| Essentials of Mechanical Drafting” cue of Gu eth Ginn Chace 
j the school can perform for a #im 
; By Frank. $1.50 copy. student:’”’ says Dr. Suzzallo, 
! President of University of 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Washington, Seattle. 
Send for Catalogue of Primary Supplies, etc. When questions arise do 
| 17th and Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. you suggest that 
. y + J | 
= ‘ ; Webster’s | 
tases + New | 

° 
D You W: B P International | 
‘Do You Want a Better Position? otra : | 
H e need hundreds of teachers in all departments of Dictionary is a universal question answerer? 
. rk. Free registration. Write for Circular A Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. || 
‘ Why not requisition your school officials for this 
| State Co-Operative Teachers Agency Supreme Authority? 
j Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
$e-s-e-6 s 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 6,000 Niustrations. 
- Thousands of other References. 
The only dict r th th divided " 

. nee: -o aint 4 ghasentecioed A Stroke of Gan laa.” Type phe me 
; ' is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
\ When replying to advertisements, please { REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
‘ : ean WRITE for Specimen Pages, Iliustrations, etc. 
! mention the Virginia Journal of Free to teachers, a new booklet entitled the “‘Dog-Day Club.” 
Education 5H G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springficld, Mass., U.S. A. u 
ne a 10 
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4 ‘ 
Ge ; | Reasons Why Virginia Teachers | 
} 
| 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL of ; Should Take the Journal =; 
H 
. —— | 
‘ 
EDUCATION ! 
4 It contains the official announcements of the Depart 
is published primarily for the teachers of ment of Public Instruction. | 
Virginia. Its columns are always open to It contains a department devoted exclusively to the | 
i ‘ ; 4 ae: fae sk b interests of the State Teachers’ Association. \ 
discussio1 ‘ms affec - 
iscussion of problems affecting their inter _ ee eT 
ests. It furnishes first-class professional 3 Public Instruction directed exclusively to the interests of H 
Virginia teachers. ‘ 
reading. Its rates are most reasonable R _% 
: ; It contains other departments, such as the Co-operative } 
Subscribe now for next session. > Education Association, Canning Club Notes, Language ! 
{ and Literature in the Primary Grades, etc. — all pre- | 
j 3 pared directly to meet Virginia conditions. In fact, the H 
, vast majority of its papers on all subjects are designed } 
on > $ to meet the same end. Conditions in this State are vastly 1 
> $ ¢ different from those in New York. Hence to teach suc- | 
i cessfully here, one must have a thorough knowledge of H 
local environment. ‘ 
* , | 
; Lastly, it keeps Virginia teachers in touch with each 
; The ; other. Community of spirit and endeavor is just as nec- 
¢ ! essary in education as it is in business and family rela- | 
' ? y f f y ; 
een eee . i ions. NV f inspirati ying wha! | 
¢ Virginia Journal of Education ! sane uch of fine inspiration comes from knowing ~ | 
your fellow worker is doing. THE JOURNAL keeps all 
RICHMOND, VA. : school officials of the State acquainted with each other. ; 
| 
‘ ; ! 
» ati ° reo ~—+ 
Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development | + THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
(Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) } ! 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL i] Guaranteed in every particular, or your ] (00 i 
Corrective psychology for Backwardness, Speech Defects, ; money back State kind of :t-el pens = 4 
Nervous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. r della e | 
In —— with latest research in psychology and medicine. ' The Bell Book and Stationery Company 1 
onsultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. a c . : : . J , 
H ) Rast Mz § Cc ND, VA. 
Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Director Box 25, Rosemont, Pa. , oe eee ecient . - 
¢ + 
= ° e ° ° ° e ° — = a _ o oa i a. es 
, j AN ANNOUNCEMENT } 
Southern Tear hers Agency ; lo mere thorcughly cover the middle South, and to take care of our rap grow | 
bs a : ing business in that splendid territery, we have opened an offiice in CHATTANOOGA, ¢ 
, W. H. JONES, Manager ; It wil! } under the same manngement as our Columbia Office, po will specia ' 
Columb Ss ¢ cover Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and © j 
Chattanooga Tenn , TWO OFFIC ES - ON B FEB ‘ 
‘ } COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE | 
‘ 
+ oe o— omnes ‘ : 
a oo. e ° 0-0-0 ° etd 
] 
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SCHOOL DESKS 


SEMI STEEL 








AMERICAN TUBULAR STEEL 








No embargo from Richmond, can guarantee 
you prompt shipments and quick delivery 
School Desks, Blackboards and any other 
School Supplies. 


Send us a sketch or floor plan of your audi- 
torium, as we specialize in Opera, Portable and 
Folding Chairs for Schools and other Public 
Buildings. Can furnish Popular Styles at 
Reasonable Prices. 


us furnish you your Sporting Goods for 
Spring use. We will be pleased to send you 
pecial catalogue on same. Write us to-day 
complete : catalogue. Every article for 

ls and Colleges. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


Box 1177 RICHMOND, VA. 








Why Not Regulate the Light in Your School ? 








This can easily be 
done with the proper 
window shades. 

Schools are now in 
session and the ravs of 
the sun are bound to 
have some effect on the 
pupil unless the right 
kind of window shades 
are installed. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
Adjustable Window Shade 


is guaranteed to give a maximum amount of 
light and yet prevent the rays of the sun. 





Our latest folder tells you all about Draper’s 
Adjustable Window Shades. 


Send to-day for a copy. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Advertising that Tells!! 








The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 


Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 


It goes in every County and City of the State. 


lt appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 


! 
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| 
9 
q | 
‘ 
‘ s s . e e \ 
, 
niversity of Virginia Summer School | 
1 
é | 
; 
J 7 July 27, 1918 
une 17 to July 27, 191 | 
| 
Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit, j 
for High School Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional certificates. Review ; 
Courses for State Examinations for First and Second Grade Certificates. { 
‘ \lso certificates for Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Manual Training, Domestic Science and \ 
Agriculture. j 
Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, ¢ 
Biology, Field Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Education, English, French, ! 
Games, Geography, German, Greek, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, i 
Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Psychology, t 
; Story Telling, Writing. Special courses in Drawing, School Music, School Gardening, Spanish, ; 
Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Training, Kindergarten and Obser- | 
vation Classes, Library Methods, Scout Masters’ Course. 
‘ 
: S Special F 
ome opecia eatures 
. ; . ‘-“ - ‘ 
P \ Special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. i 
\ Special Course for Girls’ Demonstration Agents. i 
\ Special Summer School of Music with threé instructors in public school music, two in 
Voice, one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. ; 
\ Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. ! 
P A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with | 
} provision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. j 
Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, type- ‘ 
writing, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. { 
Special Courses in International Law and South American Relations. 1 
Musical Festival, Pageant, Fourth of July Celebration, Rural Life Conference, Excursions to ‘ 
| Washington, Luray Caverns and the Grottoes, Old Point Comfort, Monticello and Natural Bridge ! 
Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational attractions. \ 
7 9 
' 
. ° ° * * ? 
Separate and Special School for Teachers Preparing for State Examinations 
’ 
This school will be held in Midway School building, in Charlottesville, beginning June 17th, | 
. e ° *¢ . ° . ° e 7 7 } , 
and will consist of special drill classes in all of the subjects required for second and first grade j 
. ° . - ) > ° or e ° H 
j certificates. Session will be held from 8:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M., with provision for observation ‘ 
work of regular classes being conducted in the building. ! 
The afterncons and evenings will be free for special work and the general features at the ' 
University Reasonable boarding accommodations can be obtained in Charlottesville convenient | 
to Midway School. ; ; 
EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS ! 
—_ ! 
, Tuition TT TE ae ae Pe Pe PLETE a a Free ‘ 
Registration fee Ce Ree, 2. eRe Oe ARSE OP aE EO CE .$ 1.50 — four weeks — $1.00 ! 
: Roem rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room........... . 4.00 each | 
; Board University Dining Hall, 41 days ............ coke SOO t 
= i ‘ 
Total rE eer rere ne yaa eB. al ae tte alot oe $30.50 \ 
“4° ’ 
Board and room in private families can be secured for from $5.00 to $7.50 per week, the 1 
‘ average being about $5.50 per week. H 
The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered wit! ' 
the few largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 1,306 registered students ' 
from twenty-five States, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled it } 
South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship j 
training and wider social advantages. 
For detailed announcement, address ; 
CHARLES G. MAPHIS | 

Director of Summer School, University, Virginia 
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. : Vi © Charlottesville 
' 

| University of Virginia, Vinice 

EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 

| 

The following Departments of study are represented: 

{ I. THE COLLEGE 

; By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
) year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 

| Special Courses for young men preparing to enter the Federal service are offered in Field Astronomy, 
; \utomobile Engines, Industrial Motors, Topographical Drawing, Practical French, German and Spanish, 
j Meteorology, Physical Geography, Wireless Telegraphy and Signaling, Navigation, Plane Surveying, Pho- 
{ Plane Surveying, Photography, Timber, Internationa! Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 

; tography, Timber, International Law and Diplomacy, Military Science and Tactics. 

1 II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 

j This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
' degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 

; III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 

! Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
j cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 

{ IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

H The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 

i V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

j The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 

H VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 

' The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
{ school principals, teachers and school administrators. 

; Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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State Normal School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 





Beautiful Location Best of Health Conditions 


Modern in every Respect 





Prepares Teachers for the Primary Grades, Grammar 
Grades and High Schools. Special Courses in House- 
hold Arts, Domestic Arts and Manual Arts. * * * 





FOR CATALOGUE WRITE 


E. H. RUSSELL, President 
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No. 200 


Size, 30x48 inches. Golden 
Oak. Weight, 250 lbs. Price. 
$20.00. F. O. B. Hickory, 


This is a most excellent 
desk, and one that is sold 
for $25.00 to $30.00 in furni- 
ture stores. All side drawers 
are automatically locked 
when the desk is closed, 
The drawers are roomy and 
well made and the lock is 
the very best of its kind. 
For a_ superintendent or 
principal a better desk can 
not be found. We have sold 


a large number of them and 


_-- 


have never had a dissatisfied 


customer. 





Hickory, N. C. 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. JARMAN, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to 
the professional courses. 

Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 
for the preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, high 
school, rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 

The four-year College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
same diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 
courses. 

Expense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
the State Scholarship. For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 
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